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PEEFACE 


DESCRIPTION OF SOURCES* 

1. The Matanga-lIla. This book is intended to serve 
as an introduction to the elephant-lore of the Hindus. 
It consists primarily of a translation of the “Ele- 
phant-Sport’’ {Mdtangorllld, abbreviated ML.; see the 
Bibliography for bibliographical data on this and 
other works here mentioned) of Nilakantha, with 
notes, introduction, and glossary. The ML. is without 
doubt the best available Sanskrit work on elephan- 
tology. It is a brief and succinct treatise in 263 stanzas, 
divided into twelve chapters of uneven length (rang- 
ing from only three stanzas up to fifty-one). Nothing 
is known of the Nilakantha who is mentioned as its 
author, nor is there any evidence as to its date. Accord- 
ing to the editor, Ganapati Sastri, the three manu- 
scripts he used are about two hundred years old. But 
the work is probably very much older. For aught we 
know it may go back a thousand years, or even to a 
much earlier date. This, however, is purely conjec- 
tural ; all we can say is that there is no positive trace 
of modernity in the work. Ganapati Sastri says that it 
is very well known in Kerala (Malabar), and on this 
ground guesses that its author may have been a native 
of this region ; naturally, this is no very strong argu- 
ment. 

The author was a competent pandit ; his Sanskrit is 
in the main good. His meters are elaborate and varied, 
including most of the better-known varieties of classi- 

* In this Preface is furnished a technical description of the 
main sources used for this book, intended for Sanskritists. The 
nonspecialist is advised to omit it and read the Introduction in- 
stead. 
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cal chandas; only a few verses are composed in the 
commonplace sloka. In general they are well con- 
structed ; but there are a few faulty verses, such as xi, 
43, where the first pdda ends in the middle of the word 
asd4mya. The style is highly condensed, so much so 
that it is hard to understand at times. Sometimes it is 
almost sutraAike in hinting at, rather than explaining, 
its subject matter. (See, e.g., viii, 16, with my note 73.) 
Not a few verses would have remained obscure, or at 
least doubtful, to me without the aid of parallel pas- 
sages; and there remain a few in which, for lack of 
such parallels, I fear I may not have been entirely suc- 
cessful. It should be added that, as the editor says, his 
manuscripts were ^‘not free from errors.^’ I have made 
a dozen emendations in the text as edited, all of which 
I consider virtually certain ; and I suspect textual cor- 
ruptions in a number of other places. 

On the technical vocabulary of the ML., that is, the 
words used in it which are drawn from the special 
‘‘lingo’’ of elephant trainers, see the first section of 
my Introduction. 

2. The Hastyayurveda. The only other Sanskrit work 
on elephants which has been published, so far as I 
know, is the Hastydyurveda (abbreviated HA.), As the 
name implies, it is primarily a work on the medical 
treatment of elephants, and so quite different in scope 
and purpose from ML. It covers, however, some of the 
same ground. (A brief analysis of its contents is found 
in Zimmer, pp. 136 ff.) The parts of the body, for in- 
stance, are listed, in very much greater detail than in 
ML., vi, 7 ff. ; also the daily and seasonal care, feeding, 
etc., treated in ML., chapter xi. The mythological part 
of ML., i, is likewise contained, at much greater length, 
in HA. In large part, however, HA. is obviously a sec- 
ondary adaptation to elephants of the theories of In- 
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dian (human) medicine. Even the subject of must (cf. 
ML,, ix, and my Introduction, sec. 7) is treated only 
perfunctorily (chiefly as depending on the various 
bodily ‘‘humors’’) in HA., ii, 61. In my notes to the 
Translation I have referred to parallels in HA. so far 
as they have a bearing on the contents of ML . ; such 
parallels are disappointingly few. HA. is a very diffuse 
and bulky work (717 pages) ; its verbosity is in strik- 
ing contrast to the elegant brevity of ML. It is com- 
posed mainly in Hoka meter, but with occasional prose 
passages of considerable length. 

3. The Tanjore manuscript. I have had access in 
manuscript copy to one other Sanskrit work on ele- 
phantology, to which I refer as T. Unfortunately, the 
original manuscript is unique so far as known, and is 
both incomplete and very corrupt. In spite of this it 
has proved much more useful for my purpose than HA. 
In its complete form it probably covered the whole 
field of elephant-lore more fully than even ML.; the 
fragment we have treats of most of the contents of 
ML., and of some other aspects of the subject. T seems 
to be a relatively late compilation, largely, if not 
wholly, consisting of excerpts from older works. It be- 
gins, for instance, by copying almost verbatim the 
whole of chapter i of HA., Book I (corresponding in 
content to the first part of ML., i) . Like HA., T is com- 
posed mainly in sloka, with some prose passages. But 
it also contains many stanzas in the more elaborate 
kdvya meters; and among these are found many 
(nearly one hundred) of the verses of ML., scattered 
in many different places. It seems to me quite evident 
that ML. is the older text, and that T copied these 
verses either from it directly, or from some interme- 
diate source. To be sure, T does not mention ML., 
though it gives the names of some of the elephant 
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treatises which it used (see my note 39, on ML,, v, 2). 
But this proves nothing, for it does not mention HA. 
either, though it certainly copied at least one large 
section of it. The composite character of T is most 
clearly shown by its repetitiousness. Frequently it 
treats the same subject twice or even several times over. 
Usually these duplications are juxtaposed to each 
other (see, e.g., my note 39, just mentioned). Some- 
times the same subject is treated in extenso, even re- 
peating the same verses (perhaps quoted from different 
older works?), in widely separated parts of T; for in- 
stance, in the long passage containing ML., xi, 10, 13, 
18-23 (see my notes to these verses). One definite 
proof that ML. is older than T is found, as I think, in 
the quotation in T of ML., iv, 1, a verse which surely 
was originally composed by the author of ML., since it 
refers (with prdkpradesa) to an earlier part (chap, ii) 
of ML. itself. T is not only repetitious but very prolix ; 
like HA., its style suffers by comparison with that of 
ML. 

4. Other Sanskrit sources. From some other San- 
skrit works we get occasional gleanings of information 
on the science of elephants. The following list does 
not, of course, profess to approach completeness. The 
Brh^itsarhhitd of Vardhamihira contains (chap. Ixvii) 
a sort of miniature gaja-,sdstra, which has a bearing es- 
pecially on the first part of ML., vi (see my note 62). 
The Sukraniti (see ibid.) has some information of the 
same sort. A late Kavya work, Somadeva's Yasasti- 
laka, contains (beginning on p. 482 of Vol. I in the 
Kavyamala edition) a long passage which has incor- 
porated, in characteristically high-flown rhetoric, a 
great deal of the technical material of the gaja-sdstra; 
see my notes 17, 18, 20, 73, 83, 84, 89-95 to the Transla- 
tion. Less important for the direct help they give to 
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the interpretation of ML., but far more important as 
showing the great age of the tradition of the science of 
elephants in India, are the references to the subject in 
the Kautillya Arthasdstra, notably Book II, chapters 
xxxi and xxxii (also chap, ii, and stray references else- 
where, see the Index to Meyer’s translation s.v. Ele- 
fant). The four ‘‘castes” of elephants are already 
mentioned there (II, xxxi, last verse). Brief refer- 
ences to the care and feeding of elephants, the catching 
of wild ones, etc., show that these matters were even 
then (not later than about 300 a.d., and perhaps much 
earlier) involved in a highly developed technique, and 
so establish the antiquity of our “science” in India. 
The text of KA. is too brief to make detailed compari- 
sons fruitful; cf., however, my note 62 to ML., vi, 3. 
The classification of elephants into castes is mentioned 
also in the first book of the Rdmdyana (I, 6, 24). 

5. Modern works on the elephant. The Bibliog- 
raphy lists only such of these as I have found, after a 
rather careful investigation, to be really useful for my 
purposes. The book of Sanderson, though now anti- 
quated, has never been superseded, and is important 
for the light it throws on the methods and traditions 
of Indian elephant trainers and keepers today. Its in- 
formation on this subject is unfortunately meager and 
unsystematic, but on some points it is practically all 
we have. It is suflScient to show the persistence of the 
traditions of the ancient gaja-sdstra down to the most 
modern times (see secs. 3-5 of my Introduction). It 
would be very desirable that someone acquainted with 
such modern lore, as Sanderson was, should give us a 
more complete account of the subject. 

A more scientific treatment of the elephant is found 
in the book of Evans. It is written primarily from the 
medical standpoint, but contains also much informa- 
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tion of more general interest. I have found it very use- 
ful, not only for the anatomy, physiology, and hygiene 
of the elephant, but also as supplementing Sanderson 
on traditional practices and beliefs. 

Of more strictly zoological authorities, the best is 
undoubtedly the comprehensive German work which 
goes under the name of Brehm. It is much more com- 
plete than any corresponding work in English, and 
makes all such English works useless, at least for my 
purposes. 

I have examined a considerable number of other 
books and articles, both scientific and popular, dealing 
with the elephant. A few will be mentioned in my foot- 
notes, as throwing light on special points. But I know 
of no others which have enough importance for the 
subject as a whole to deserve mention here. (This is not 
to deny the existence of valuable monographs on vari- 
ous parts of the elephant’s anatomy, which are highly 
important for scientific biology, but happen not to con- 
cern us. The Hindus knew nothing of the internal 
anatomy of the elephant, to judge from the works 
known to me.) It is, indeed, surprising that so impor- 
tant and impressive a beast should have been so little 
studied. Hardly anything is really known of some of 
the most striking biological aspects of the subject, such 
as must (see my Introduction, sec. 7). I hope that 
some Indian zoologist will be tempted by the subject 
before long, and will give us a really complete and 
scientific account of the greatest and most interesting 
of Indian animals. 

6. Zimmer’s German translation of ML. When I be- 
gan this work, and, indeed, until the first draft of my 
translation was completed, no translation of ML. (or 
of any other Sanskrit work on elephants) existed in 
any language. Before preparing ray final draft I came 
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into possession of Dr. Heinrich Zimmer’s German 
translation of ML, 1 have, of course, examined it care- 
fully, but am obliged to say that I have found it of 
very little use for my purpose. Certainly, it does not 
diminish the need for my book, even for scholars or 
others who can read German. And that for two rea- 
sons: 

First, the translation is very imperfect. The text has 
been misinterpreted in many places ; sometimes owing 
to ignorance of parallel passages which make the 
meaning clear, but often where it should have been 
clear without them. It would not be profitable to list 
these errors ; a few particularly serious ones are men- 
tioned in my notes; and, if anyone cared to take the 
trouble, he could find from a comparison of Zimmer’s 
translation with mine the numerous cases in which I 
think Zimmer has gone astray. The consequences are 
sometimes very serious, as in ix, 10 and 11, which refer 
to different kinds of must, and ix, 12-18, which de- 
scribe the seven stages of must. Zimmer failed to get 
any of this, and so ignored a rather important point in 
the technique of the gaja-sdstra. 

Second, his approach to the subject is distinctly dif- 
ferent from mine, so that the two books (aside from 
the translation proper) will not be found to duplicate 
each other. He includes some useful things not found 
in my book; among them I would mention the sum- 
mary of the contents of HA. in the Nachspiel Ap- 
pendix”), and the collection of European traditions 
and fancies relating to the elephant, beginning with 
classical times, in the Y or spiel (Dr. Zimmer, by the 
way, seems to have imbibed the Hindu love for play- 
fully fanciful terminology). I must add that this same 
V or spiel contains some statements on Zimmer’s own 
authority which seem to me hardly less fantastic than 
the medieval traditions. To me, at any rate, it is more 
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than doubtful whether the Hindus ever thought of 
elephants in any definite, regular, or standard way as 
^'clouds’’ (p. 21 and passim). The fact that a state ele- 
phant in HA., iv, 22, happens to be called Megha, 
‘ ‘ Cloud, ’ ’ seems to be the strongest evidence adduced 
for this theory; it hardly proves all that Zimmer 
claims for it. I do not believe that the practitioners of 
the gaja-sdstra, or Indians generally, ever thought of 
elephants primarily, if at all, as magical bringers of 
rain. The myths of ML., i, do not, by the way, support 
Zimmer (i, 11, says that the elephants were once 
winged and could fly where they liked, but surely this 
does not mean that they are identified with the famous 
mythical winged mountains; moreover, in that myth 
the clouds were the wings, not the possessors of the 
wings). That the elephants were commonly thought of 
as supernatural (*'keine irdischen Geschopfe/^ p. 14) 
surely does not follow from the myth of the miraculous 
origin of elephants, which Zimmer takes much too 
seriously. One might as well say that men are ‘^keine 
irdischen Geschopfe^^ in the Hindu view because they 
are fabled to be descended from Father Manu, who 
was a child of the Sun (Vivasvant) ! The attitude of 
the gaja-sdstra toward elephants was, it seems to me, 
an eminently practical and prosaic one, not at all re- 
sembling the flights of imagination to which Dr. Zim- 
mer gives free rein. It was essentially that of western 
jockeys to horses, as I shall set forth in my Introduc- 
tion. The myths of ML., i, may or may not be part of 
that jockey-like lore ; it is quite conceivable that they 
were added by the pandits who dressed up the subject 
as a formal sdstra. But even the pandits were not so 
fantastic as Dr. Zimmer represents them. 

7. Personal assistance. For advice and help on the 
scientific side of the subject I am indebted to Professor 
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E. G. Harrison and Dr. G. E. Hutchinson, of the De- 
partment of Biology of Yale University, and to Miss 
M. E. Curtis, a graduate student in that department. 

F. E. 

New Haven, Connecticut, 

January, 1931, 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. The place of elephant-lore in Indian literature 

Sanskbitists have long known of the existence 
of a technical “elephant-science” {gaja-sdstra) 
in ancient India, represented by several San- 
skrit works which have been preserved to mod- 
em times.^ With their passion for systematic, 
technical treatment of all subjects which inter- 
ested them, it would have been strange if the 
Hindus had failed to pay this tribute to a beast 
which has always played such a prominent part 
in the lives of their rulers. For Indian kings 
made use of elephants from very early times, 
partly for ceremonial display, partly as one of 
the four recognized divisions of the army (the 
others being infantry, cavalry, and chariots). In 
the latter respect they may be said roughly to 
have corresponded to heavy artillery, before the 
days of gunpowder. It is well known that the 
Persians learned from the Indians to use them 
in war, and passed on this knowledge to the Hel- 
lenistic Greeks. 

Like other subjects of importance for royal 
courts, the Hindus treated elephantology as a 
branch of the Arthasdstra, the science of state- 

1 See, e.g., Winternitz, Geschichte der indischen Literatur, III, 
533 ; Keith, History of Sanslcrit Literature, p. 465. Keith by a 
slip gives the author of the Mdtanga-lild as Narayana, instead 
of Nilakantha; he also regards it as more modern than the 
Hastydyurveda, for which there is no evidence and which I con- 
sider improbable. 
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craft or government. It goes without saying that 
the care and training of elephants must have 
been chiefly a function of state officials; few 
private individuals can have had the means to 
carry it on. Accordingly, we find, as the Preface 
has indicated, that the oldest Indian treatise on 
statecraft, the Kautillya Arthasdstra, which is 
variously dated from ca. 300 b.c. to ca. 300 a.d., 
includes (though only in brief compass) the old- 
est data we have on elephantology, chiefly in the 
form of a dissertation on the duties of the Over- 
seer of Elephants, who was one of the recog- 
nized officials of a king. From then on no Hindu 
work on political science ignores the subject of 
elephants. In addition, independent works on 
the subject began to be composed, as also on the 
subject of horses, another branch of the Artha- 
sastra.^ All the known texts agree in attributing 

2 See the references quoted in note 1. It is a little curious 
that these are the only two animals thus honored. One might 
have expected that the bovine species, in view of its special 
sanctity in India, would have been paid a similar compliment. 
And, indeed, the Kautillya Arthaidstra contains a start toward 
a science of cattle, in Book II, chapter xix, dealing with the 
duties of the Overseer of Cattle, another royal functionary. Its 
brief statements are sufficient to prove that the care and breed- 
ing of cattle were a not unimportant part of the functions of 
the state. But so far as we know, this subject was never devel- 
oped into an independent branch of knowledge, as in the case 
of elephants and horses. At least no works on it alone are known 
to have been composed. The reason doubtless lies in the unim- 
portance of cattle for either war or the pompous display of 
royal courts. Both horses and elephants were valued for these 
reasons rather than for their economic usefulness or religious 
sanctity. The cow was both holy and of great practical value for 
human life; but these considerations were less important than 
‘‘conspicuous waste’’ to the practitioners of the “science of 
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the founding of scientific elephantology to a 
mythical sage Palakapya, whose supernatural 
origin is told in the bizarre story recorded in 
the Mdtahga-llla, i, 17-18. They likewise agree in 
making him reveal this elephant-lore first to an 
apparently mythical Bomapada, King of Anga, 
whose name is not otherwise known. Indeed, the 
three elephant books known to me are all com- 
posed in the form of dialogues between these 
two personages. 

References to elephants abound, of course, 
throughout all Indian literature. They furnish 
countless similes to the poets. A careful study of 
all such references would undoubtedly show a 
much more widespread knowledge of the techni- 
cal “science of elephants” than has been gen- 
erally supposed. There is good reason for be- 
lieving that some acquaintance with this branch 
of learning was quite general among educated 
men. It follows that without some knowledge 
of it not a few passages in general Indian litera- 
ture can hardly be understood. All Sanskritists 
will remember the familiar verse in the drama 
Sakuntdld^ in which the general compares the 
king to a “mountain-ranging” elephant. But I 
venture to guess that few have ever thought that 
there was any special significance in the word 
“mountain-ranging” {giricara). I confess that 
I, at least, had always taken it simply as a 
vague, decorative epithet, which might have 

statecraft, ' * of which the study of elephants and horses formed 
a part. 

8 Act II, stanza 4. 
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been applied to any elephant at all. Now I real- 
ize that it refers instead to a particular type of 
elephant, the technical description of which in 
the elephant-science was quite well known to 
Kalidasa, who clearly alludes to it.^ 

In contrast with the rather wide spread of 
this technical knowledge in ancient times, it has 
fallen into sad neglect more recently. Not only 
has it been practically ignored by western In- 
dologists; even Indian scholars seem to have 

4 In the Mdtanffa-lUd this particular subject is mentioned 
only in passing; see i, 27-29, and my footnote 20 to i, 30. 1 have 
little doubt that Kalidasa wrote hrurapurvam rather than icrura- 
karmd in a, and Meia- (not sveda-) and dbhinnam in b. These 
are the readings of the Devanagari recension, and of some Ben- 
gali MSS, including the oldest (see Pischel ad loc ,) ; I imagine 
that Pischel would not have rejected them in his edition if he 
had known the gaja’Mstra descriptions of the giricara. His 
body as a whole, or various parts of it, are called Icathina and 
ruksa; he is sahisnu, kleSaJcsama, and usnapracdrdhhyucita (cf. 
b in j5ak.), while his opposite, the * ^ river-ranger, ^ ^ is ksut- 
irUramdndm asaha (all these expressions quoted from T^s de- 
scriptions). Furthermore, the ‘ ‘mountain -ranger ’ ^ is sturdy, 
brave, and warlike, and in general the highest type of elephant. 
Clearly it is he, and not any elephant at all, to whom the king is 
compared. 

Another instance of the need of greater knowledge of this 
field for understanding general Indian literature is found in the 
Vikrama-carita JR, II, 2. Here the words gamhhlravedino and 
l)hadrajdtikd{h) mean, as applied to elephants, “of deep sensi- 
tivity “ (i.e., not very sensitive to the goad), and “of the state 
(hhadra) caste^^; see the appropriate words in my Glossary. 
My translation in ROS, 28, p. 32, is to be corrected accordingly. 

One more instance, this time from Prakrit. In Jacobi’s Aus- 
gewdhlte Erzdhlmgen in Mdhdrdstri, p. 5, lines 23 f., occur the 
terms hhaddakarini (Skt. hhadra-lcarini) and samkinnagao (Skt. 
samklrna-gaja) . What they mean is explained in my Glossary. 
Even so very great an Indologist as Jacobi — and it would be 
hard to name a greater — could not understand these terms, 
which are very commonplace in the ‘ ‘ science of elephants. ’ ’ 
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lost touch with it. This neglect seems to date 
back some centuries at least, to judge from the 
fact that the best-known ancient Sanskrit lexi- 
cons (kosa), those exploited by Boehtlingk and 
Roth in their great dictionary, contain only 
fragments of the special vocabulary of this sub- 
ject. The Mdtahga-llld is a short work, consist- 
ing of only 263 stanzas ; yet it contains over 130 
words — one for every two stanzas — ^not defined 
in the senses here found in any lexicon known to 
me, whether Hindu or western. Not all these 
words, to be sure, are strictly technical elephant 
words ; but most of them may be called so, and 
the total number is certainly significant and 
symbolic of the general ignorance of the subject 
that has come to prevail.® 

2. Theoretical and practical elements in the 
“science” 

The question might be raised, to what extent 
does this ancient elephant-science represent 
actual experience with elephants, rather than 
theoretical or fanciful speculation? Did the 
writers of such works as the Mdtahga-Uld really 
know elephants, or at least base their works on 
information got from trainers and managers of 
them ; or were they closet scholars, indulging in 
idle theorizing about them? The works we have 

6 Besides the examples mentioned in the preceding note (not 
all previously unrecorded, however), I call attention to the 
names for elephants in various stages of life (chap, v), the 
parts of the elephant ^s body (vi, 7-13), and the stages in the de- 
velopment of miist (ix, 12-18). Many, though not all, of these 
are omitted in our lexicons. 
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are composed in Sanskrit ; the authors were evi- 
dently pandits, in some cases (notably that of 
the Mdtanga-Uld itself) rather well trained in 
belles-lettres. There are some parts of the 
‘ ‘ science ’ ’ which suggest rather the scholar than 
the elephant trainer. The mythic origin of ele- 
phants and of the sage Palakapya, told in our 
chapter i, were evidently part of the standard 
tradition, for they are repeated in the two other 
works known to me. They can hardly have been 
invented by men comparable with our jockeys, 
and at any rate they have no relation to real 
knowledge of elephants. One might recall also 
the typical pandit etymologies of the numer- 
ous Sanskrit words meaning “elephant”;® the 
verse^ which classifies elephants according to 
predominance of the three “strands” or “quali- 
ties”® of all material nature according to Indian 
philosophy; the three bodily “humors,” wind, 
gall, and phlegm, which were evidently bor- 
rowed from the theory of human medicine.® All 
these savor somewhat of pandit theory. 

To me, however, it seems that these points are 
exceptional and of minor importance. It is no 
doubt true that the pandits to whom we owe the 
extant treatises adorned the subject with some 
frills of their own. But in general it seems to me 

« Afi., i, 31-35. 7viii, 34. 

8 The three gunas, viz., sattva, rajas, and tamos, 

» E.g., ML,, xi, 38-40. They are still more prominent in MA,, 
which, as I have said in the Preface, seems to me largely an 
adaptation of Hindu medical theory to elephants. In this re- 
spect HA, is not a typical gaja-idstra, and differs from both 
ML, and T. 
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hardly doubtful that we are dealing with a genu- 
ine, ancient, and persistent tradition of ele- 
phant-lore, which grew up in and around the 
elephant stables of Indian potentates. This tra- 
dition has lasted down to the most modem times, 
as will presently appear. Our information on 
modern elephant-lore is unfortunately scanty, 
but nevertheless sufficient to show certain strik- 
ing agreements with the statements of the 
ancient texts. This I consider one of the most 
convincing proofs of the genuineness of the lat- 
ter. But it is confirmed by internal evidence. The 
external anatomy of the elephant was the subject 
of close observation and study, and the names 
given to the parts of the body, which are ana- 
lyzed very minutely, can certainly not be wholly 
or even largely inventions of pandits.^" Chapter 
V of the Mdtahga-llld gives special names to an 
elephant in each of the first ten years of his life, 
and then in each of the decades of life from the 
second to the fifth, inclusive. The majority of 
these names have no clear etymologies, and can 
scarcely have been invented by pandits. They 
smack of the jargon of a stable. Moreover, it is 
significant that after the fifth decade, when the 
elephant’s powers begin to decline, no further 
names are given, although the text goes on to de- 
scribe the characteristics of the animal in each 

10 ML.f vi, 7-13 contains a number of these names of parts of 
the body. A vastly larger number appears in HA., iii, 29, where 
they are carefully classified and counted. Thus we are told that 
there are no less than 28 parts of the trunk with definite names, 
33 of the face, etc. Very many of the names given have no evi- 
dent Sanskrit etymologies, and can hardly be learned inventions. 
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decade up to and including the twelfth, which is 
supposed to he the full span of his life. Now, if 
these names were learned fictions, we should ex- 
pect to find names provided for each of the 
“stages” of life described. Any pandit cotdd 
have made up names for the sixth to the twelfth 
decades just as easily as for the earlier ones. 
That these later periods are not named is, I 
think, good evidence for the reliability of the 
names that are given. Obviously, the practical 
men who had to do with elephants were not 
greatly interested in them after they had passed 
the prime of life, and lumped them under such 
general designations as “old ones”;” while for 
the earlier stages of life were developed numer- 
ous special names in the slang of the profession. 

Other parts of the subject which seem clearly 
based on real acquaintance with elephants are 
the detailed description of must in its various 
stages,^” the methods of catching wild ele- 
phants,^® of feeding and tending them,” of guid- 
ing them with voice, hook, and stick,” etc. Even 
the chapters on favorable and unfavorable 
marks,” fanciful as they may seem to us, are 
pretty certainly based on genuine traditions 
among elephant trainers ; at any rate similar be- 
liefs exist among their like today, as the follow- 
ing section will show. 

11 Vrddha, ML., v, 20. 

12 ML., ix, especially 12-18. 

18 ML., X, ef. the fifth section of this Introduction. 

14 ML., xi. 18 ML., xii. 

16 ML., ii and iii. 
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3. Modern elephant-lore: good and had points 
of elephants 

The best available source of information on ele- 
phant-lore in modern India is the book of San- 
derson, Thirteen Years among the Wild Beasts 
of India. Sanderson was for years in charge of 
the elephant-catching services of the State of 
Mysore in South India, and of the Government 
of Bengal. These are the two principal centers 
of the elephant industry in India proper (ignor- 
ing Burma and Ceylon). From intimate per- 
sonal acquaintance he came to know the methods 
and beliefs of Indian catchers and trainers of 
elephants. What he says about them is highly 
important for our subject, though regrettably 
meager. His book was intended for a popular 
audience, and he doubtless could not have 
guessed how interesting to scholars might have 
been a more detailed account of this subject. In- 
deed, it appears that he was quite unaware of 
the existence in Sanskrit of works on elephan- 
tology which would have proved the antiquity of 
the traditions and beliefs he was dealing with. 

On page 83 of Sanderson we read : 

The elephant is essentially a native’s animal. Natives 
alone have fully studied his peculiarities and classified 
him into castes ; his capture, training, and keeping are 
in native hands, as well as the trade ; and the native 
standard of merit regulates the market. . . . The na- 
tive requirements in an elephant differ essentially 
from ours. They prize the animal chiefly as an adjunct 
to court display and temple processions. Consequently 
perfection of form and carriage are paramount from 
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their point of view. As we require it for economic pur- 
poses,^’ strength, docility, and courage are first con- 
siderations with us. . . . The native standard of a 
good elephant does, however, comprise all essentials to 
excellence for any purpose ; and putting aside minor 
and whimsical requirements, consisting in certain 
lucky or imlucky marks,’® correctly distinguishes the 
most desirable animals. In fancy beasts, a too short or 
too long tail, a black mark on the tongue, or a less num- 
ber of nails than eighteen (some elephants have but 
sixteen ; the usual number is five on each fore foot, and 
four on each hind), are defects sufiScient to disqualify 
the best animals. 

Here we have a reference to what is evidently 
the equivalent of the beliefs set forth in the sec- 
ond and third chapters of the Mdtanga-lild, on 
favorable and unfavorable marks. With the last 
point mentioned is to be compared ii, 3, 9, and 
17, from which we learn that the proper number 
of toenails is eighteen or twenty, and that it is a 
bad sign if an elephant has “too many or too 
few. ’ ’ 

Evans in his book on Elephants and Their 
Diseases also mentions’® the good and bad 
points of elephants, chiefly on the basis of pres- 
ent-day beliefs in Burma. Of interest to us is the 
reference to “light-colored spots and blotches 
on the head and trunk” which are “pinkish in 

17 In which Sanderson includes hunting, as well as lumber 
work, etc. 

18 How one wishes that the author had told us more of these 
** whimsical requirements,^' which would have paralleled, more 
or less closely, those of ML,, ii and iii ! 

19 Pp. 8-10. 
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color,” and are regarded as favorable marks. 
Sanderson*® also says that in India “if the face, 
base of the trunk, and ears, be blotched with 
cream-colored markings, the animal’s value is 
enhanced thereby.” It seems to be universally 
agreed among European observers that really 
“white” elephants do not exist, in spite of the 
traditional value attached to them, especially in 
Siam. Occasionally, but rarely, they are of a 
rather light brown color, or even ‘ ‘ somewhat of 
a dirty cream-color”;** it is such animals that 
are called “white” by the Siamese. The Ma- 
tanga-llla^^ speaks of elephants as of four col- 
ors : tawny, yellow, black, and white. But this is 
mere theory, for the same verse adds that only 
black ones exist “on earth”; the other three are 
“in the heavenly world.” Elsewhere,** however, 
mention is made of light-colored spots on the 
body, particularly on the face and trunk, as aus- 
picious signs, exactly as in modern times. 

4. Modern elephant-lore: castes” 

Sanderson has even more interesting things to 
tell us on the ‘ ‘ castes ’ ’ of elephants.** 

Elephants are divided by natives into three castes or 
breeds, distinguished by their physical conformation ; 
these are termed in Bengal Koomeridh, Dwdsala, and 
Meerga, which terms may be considered to signify 
thorough-bred, half-bred, and third-rates. The term 

20 P. 84. 

22 viii, 15. 

24 Pp. 83 fE. 


21 Sanderson, p. 85. 

22 ii, 4, 7, 9. 
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Koomeriah signifies royal or princely.*® Meerga is 
probably a corruption of the Sanskrit mriga, a deer; 
the light build and length of leg of this class of ele- 
phants suggest the comparison. Dwdsdla in Persian 
means two things or originals,** and in reference to the 
elephant, signifies the blending of the first and third 
castes into the intermediate one. 

In the Mdtanga-lUa/^'’ reference is made to 
three castes of elephants, “state” (literally 
“fine, auspicious, noble,” bhadra), “slow” 
(wawda; the word may also mean “weak”), and 
“deer” {mrga). There is, however, a fourth 
caste, mentioned elsewhere,*® “mixed” {sam- 
hlrna; other texts call it misra, which has the 
same meaning), which has no definite character- 
istics but a mixture of those of the other three 
castes. All four are well known throughout San- 
skrit literature, beginning with the Kautiliya 
Arthasdstra,^^ the date of which is variously 
placed from the fourth century b.o. to co. 300 

A.D. 

It is obvious that the third caste, mrga, is the 
same as the modern meerga. Sanderson recog- 
nized the Sanskrit word, though he did not know 

25 It is evidently a corrupt vernacular derivative of San- 
skrit kumdra, * ‘ youth, prince. ^ ' 

26 Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, the distinguished Iran- 
ist, writes me on this word : ‘ ‘ The first element must be Persian 
du, du [Hwo^]. I fancy that the second may be connected with 
Arabic-Persian asl, *root, stock, origin,’ but am not sure.” I 
have little doubt of the correctness of Professor Jackson’s sug- 
gestion, advanced with proper scholarly caution. Of course it is 
a vernacular form of the word. 

27 xii, 7 . 28 i, 26 , 30 . 

29 iij 31 ^ end. 
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that it was applied to this class of elephants in 
Sanskrit, still less that this nsage was at least 
fifteen hundred years old. There is no doubt, 
furthermore, that Sanderson gives us the cor- 
rect explanation of the application of this word 
to elephants. It does not mean a “wild” ele- 
phant,®® which makes no sense here ; this class of 
elephants is no more “wild,” however that word 
be interpreted, than the others. It is quite simply 
a “deer” elephant, that is, one that resembles a 
deer, namely, in size, length of leg, and compare^ 
tive swiftness. The meerga is 

leggy, lank, and weedy ... his trunk is thin . . . his 
neck long and lean ; he falls off behind ; and his hide is 
thin. His head is small ... his eye piggish and rest- 
less. His whole appearance is unthrifty, and no feeding 
or care makes him look fat. The Meerga, however, has 
his uses ; from his length of leg and lightness he is gen- 
erally speedy : the heavier Koomeriah is usually slow 
and stately. . . . The Meerga’ s ill-favored look fre- 
quently bespeaks the nervousness and meanness of his 
temperament. His want of courage, and, consequently, 
apprehensive nature, often lead to his being danger- 
ous through his fears.®^ 

With this is to be compared the description of 
this caste, the smallest and least regarded of the 
three primary castes, in the Mdtahga-llld.^- 

No less certain is it that Sanderson’s koo- 
meriah is the same as the “state” {bhadra) 
caste of Sanskrit elephantology. It is the largest 

80 As translated by Meyer (ArtTiagdstra, p. 219), and, with 
less excuse, by Zimmer, Spiel um den ElefanteUj passim, 

81 Sanderson, pp. 84 f. 32 29 ; ef. also vi, 3. 
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and finest type of elephant. Its description®® in 
onr text may be compared with the following 
quotation from Sanderson :®^ 

The points of the Koomeriah are : Barrel deep, and of 
great girth; legs short (especially the hind ones) and 
colossal . . . back straight and flat, but sloping from 
shoulder to tail . . . head and chest massive; neck 
thick and short ; trunk broad at the base and propor- 
tionately heavy throughout ; bump between the eyes^® 
prominent; cheeks full; the eye full, bright, and 
kindly; hind-quarters square and plump; the skin 
rumpled, thick, inclining to folds at the root of the 
tail, and soft. . . . The tail must be long, but not 
touch the ground, and be well-feathered. . . . 

Though gentleness and submissiveness are character- 
istics of all elephants, the Koomeriah possesses these 
qualities, and equanimity, urbanity, and courage in a 
high degree.®® 

Some confusion in the tradition seems to have 
occurred in the matter of the other caste, which 
Sanderson calls Dwdsala. It comes between the 
other two, and includes all animals which are 
neither Koomeriah nor Meerga, The Sanskrit 
texts name the second caste ‘‘slow’^ {manda), 
or sometimes mandra,^'^ It is intermediate be- 
tween the ^ ‘ state and ‘‘deer^’ castes in size,®® 

88 i, 27; vi, 3. 34 p. 84. 

86 Probably the avasicdra; see my Glossary s.v. 

86 Sanderson, p. 85. 

87 This variant does not occur in ML., but is not infrequent 
elsewhere. It might mean ‘ ‘ pleasant, agreeable ^ ^ ; but it is most 
commonly used of sounds, denoting a low, gentle note. It is 
hardly a plausible epithet of elephants, and I think it is a mere 
corruption of manda. 

88 ML., vi, 3. For the full description of this caste see ML., i, 

28 . 
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but nevertheless is regarded as a pronounced 
and definite type of its own, not a mere catch-bag 
of elephants which cannot otherwise be classi- 
fied. Our texts recognize, however, a fourth 
“caste,” called “mixed,” which, like Sander- 
son’s Dwdsala, has no definite characteristics of 
its own, but a mixture of those of the other, sup- 
posedly “pure” castes.®* What has happened 
seems to be this, that the old intermediate 
(“slow”) and “mixed” castes have become 
confused; both are represented by the modem 
Dwdsala. 

According to Sanderson*® “the points of these 
breeds (if they may be so called) do not amount 
to permanent, or even hereditary, variation.” It 
appears, then, that the so-called “castes” are 
merely accidental sports, not breeds in the 
proper sense. Certainly, elephants have never 
been bred by men ; not, as used to be fabled, be- 
cause they will not breed in captivity, but be- 
cause it is unprofitable to allow them to. An ele- 
phant has no economic or other value to men 
until he is at least fifteen years old, and the cost 
of keeping and feeding young elephants until 
they reached this age would be prohibitive. It 
is much cheaper to catch wild ones.** The pro- 
nounced types which are recognized as “castes” 
occur only sporadically. “Wliole herds fre- 
quently consist of Dwdsalas, but never of Koo- 

88 ML., i, 30. 40 P. 84. 

41 ^ ‘ Owners . . . have been known to offer to give awaj their 
calves owing to the expense attending their keep and the remote- 
ness of the prospect of some return upon the outlay. The offer 
has for similar reasons frequently been refused. ^ ' Evans, p. 92. 
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meriahs or Meergas alone ; these I have found 
occur respectively in the proportion of from ten 
to fifteen per cent amongst ordinary elephants. 
. . . All ordinary elephants (about seventy per 
cent) are Dwdsalas.”*^ In ancient times it ap- 
pears that three, rather than two, definite types 
or “castes” were recognized ; but it may be pre- 
sumed that they were equally sporadic in ap- 
pearance, and that “all ordinary elephants” 
were “mixed” {samklrna). Our texts contain 
nothing inconsistent with this supposition ; they 
do not suggest that the “castes” were heredi- 
tary breeds. 

5. Modern elephant-lore: catching of elephants 

The most striking further agreement between 
the ancient elephant-lore and that of modern In- 
dia as reported by Sanderson is the technique of 
catching wild elephants. This is described in the 
Mdtanga-lUd in chapter x, and by Sanderson in 
his seventh chapter, pages 70-77. The corre- 
spondences are close on the whole, at times 
amazingly so. 

The Sanskrit text knows five methods, which 
it arranges in descending order of desirability. 
The first and best is to catch a whole herd by an 
elaborate trap pen. The second is to lure indi- 
Audual male elephants away from the herd by 
tame females, and catch them. The third is by 
chasing them in the open and catching them with 
nooses, one end of which is fastened to the tame 


42 Sanderson, p. 84. 
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elephant on which the hunters ride. The fourth 
is % masked nooses, the ends of which are held 
by men in hiding ; the nooses are concealed with 
bark, twigs, and dirt, after a shallow hole has 
been dug so that the top of the ground may be 
approximately level with its surroundings ; food 
is placed on top to lure the elephants into the 
trap. The fifth is by deep pitfalls covered over 
so as to be unnoticeable, and baited with food 
on the surface. Our text says^“ that the last two 
methods, and especially the fifth, are objection- 
able and not to be recommended, because dan- 
gerous to the elephants. 

The first three and the fifth of these methods 
are also known to Sanderson, and are practiced 
in much the same way. The fourth was appar- 
ently not known to him. The pitfall is repre- 
hended by Sanderson just as by the Sanskrit 
text; he calls it “a most barbarous method.”*'* 
It was formerly much used in Mysore, but “an 
immense proportion [of the animals caught] 
died from the effects of this violent mode of cap- 
ture, and those that lived were only small ones, 
whose weight did not lead to such serious effects 
as in full-grown elephants.” Sometimes ele- 
phants were killed on the spot by the fall ; others 
died of starvation before their indolent captors 
got around to look for them ; many others were 
so seriously hurt that they died later. “Since the 
Maharajah’s death the pit system has happily 

48 X, 1 . 

44 p. 75. The fallowincf quotations are from this and the next 
page. 
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been given up. The atrocious cruelties to which 
elephants were subjected by it are too horrible 
to think of. ” The pit was about fifteen feet deep 
in Mysore, which is much deeper, and conse- 
quently more dangerous to elephants, than ac- 
cording to the Mdtanga-lUd, which makes it only 
four hastas (about six feet) deep. The other 
dimensions, according to our text,*' are two 
hastas by five {ca. three feet by seven and a 
half). In a hole of such narrow dimensions a 
normal-sized elephant could not possibly fall to 
the very bottom. He might, to be sure, be injured 
by the fall, in view of his great weight ; but if not 
disabled, one would think that he would be likely 
to get out in no very long time. We may there- 
fore probably infer that, contrary to the Mysore 
custom described by Sanderson, the pits were 
watched until elephants fell into them. This 
seems indeed to be implied by the description 
given in the Mdtanga-Uld. 

The favorite method of catching elephants, in 
ancient as in modern times, is by the trap pen, 
called vdri in Sanskrit, khedda{h) in the modern 
vernaculars. A rather detailed description is 
given in the Mdtanga-Uld, x, 2-6; but owing to 
the complicated nature of the process, and the 
severe compression of the Sanskrit text, it is not 
entirely lucid. I suspect, furthermore, that there 
is at least one textual corruption in the first line 
of stanza 2, which seems to describe the pen or 
pound as a kos (about a mile and a half) in di- 

46 X, ] 4 , which describes this method of capture. 
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ameter. This figure certainly cannot refer to the 
pen proper, the vdrl or modern kheddah, but 
rather to the ‘‘surround.” I quote selections 
from Sanderson’s long description^® which helps 
to make clear the meaning of our text : 

The scouts having found a herd . . . the hunters are 
halted within a mile, when half of them file off to the 
right and half to the left. Along these diverging lines, 
which are to meet beyond the herd and enclose it, two 
men are left at every fifty yards or so as a guard. The 
surround when completed is often six or eight miles in 
circumference [which would be two kos or more in 
diameter]. . . . [Guards see to it that the enclosed 
herd does not escape from this ‘‘surround’^ until the 
pen proper has been built.] The construction of the 
kheddah, inside the large circle, is commenced as soon 
as the elephants are surrounded. . . . This is formed 
of stout uprights about twelve feet in height, arranged 
in a circle of from twenty to fifty yards in diameter. 
. . . An entrance of four yards in width is left for the 
ingress of the herd. ... To guide the elephants to the 
gate, two lines of strong palisades are run out from it 
to perhaps fifty yards across at their commencement, 
which may be a hundred yards or so from the gate. 
When the herd is once within this funnel-shaped ap- 
proach, it is easily driven forward by the beaters clos- 
ing in from behind. The gate is made very strong, and 
is studded with iron spikes on the inside. It is slung by 
rope-hinges to a cross-beam, and is dropped by the 
rope being cut as soon as the elephants have entered. 
Inside, around the foot of the palisade, a ditch is gen- 
erally dug ... to deter the elephants from trying the 
stockade. . . . [When all is ready] a smaller interior 


46 Pp. 73 ff. 
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circle is formed by commencing at the ends of the 
guiding wings of the kheddah and posting the men 
until the elephants are again surrounded. They are 
then driven forward towards the kheddah, and when 
near it the men close in from all sides with shouts and 
shots, and the elephants generally enter the trap with- 
out hesitation. . . . After the elephants have been im- 
pounded . . . the tame elephants are admitted with 
their mahouts upon the neck of each, and a rope-tier 
seated behind. 

The wild elephants are then separated one by 
one from the herd and tied up, then led out and 
picketed “until they have been sufficiently sub- 
jugated to be removed.” 

One who compares this with the description in 
the Mdtanga-llld will, I think, have no doubt that 
a continuous tradition led from one to the other, 
in spite of divergences in detail,^' some of which 
may be due to faults in the Sanskrit text, or to 
local variations in modern India. Notice particu- 
larly the similarities in the matter of the lane 
leading to the pen, and the rope-slung gate, 
closed by cutting the rope. 

The second method of catching, called “cow- 
seduction” in Sanskrit, is described succinctly 
in a single verse.^® “Five or six reliable fe- 
males” are driven to a herd by drivers who con- 
ceal themselves under covers, and are used as 
decoys in detaching from the herd a correspond- 
ing number of males, who are then caught one by 
one and tied up. Sanderson^” differs in applying 

47 See my note 96 on x, 2. 48 x, 7. 

49 Pp. 73 f. 
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this method to solitary males. Otherwise the 
general correspondence is very close, allowance 
being made for the extreme brevity of the San- 
skrit. Sanderson speaks of using “four or five 
steady females, ridden by their mahouts, who 
partly conceal themselves with a dark-colored 
blanket as they lie on their elephants’ necks.” 
The elephant cows “graze as if they were wild 
ones, and . . . gradually approach the male if 
he does not himself take the initiative.” The 
Mdtahga-llld adds three verses which prescribe 
ointments or solutions to be applied to the hind 
parts of the cow elephant, to make her more se- 
ductive to the male. 

The third method, that of pursuit in the open 
with the object of tiring out the wild elephants, 
and then catching them (with nooses, as Sander- 
son says ; the Sanskrit is too brief to make this 
clear), is so briefly described in the Mdtanga- 
that no comparison of details is possible. 
Sanderson had never seen a hunt of this sort, but 
describes it“ from information given him by em- 
ployees who were adepts in it. It is “the most 
spirited and exciting, though by no means ad- 
vantageous, manner of hunting the wild ele- 
phant. ... It is far from an economic method, 
as the wear and tear of the tame elephants en- 
gaged is very great, nor can full-sized wild ones 
be captured by it. ’ ’ Three or four fast elephants 
are equipped each with three riders, one of 
whom wields a rope, one end of which is girthed 


'Ox, 11. 


51 Pp. 76 f. 
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around the elephant’s body, while the other end 
is formed into a noose. After they have chased 
and worn down the wild elephants the noose is 
thrown around the neck of one of them; the 
tame one is then checked and other nooses are 
used in securing the captive. But the wild ele- 
phant may be choked by the lasso, and fatal acci- 
dents to the tame ones and their riders are not 
uncommon. 

6. Contents of the Matanga-lila 

We have shown that the elephant-lore of our 
text is based on a genuine traditional knowledge 
which grew up among those whose business it 
was to deal with elephants, and that this tradi- 
tion has persisted to modem times. Let us now 
briefly summarize the contents of the text itself. 

The first of the twelve chapters is introduc- 
tory. It tells how King Bomapada met the sage 
Palakapya, who expounded to him the science 
of elephants. There follows the mythic origin of 
elephants ; the story of how they were banished 
to earth and deprived of their powers of super- 
natural locomotion; the marvelous birth of Pa- 
lakapya himself; a description of the various 
“castes” of elephants, already referred to; 
etymological explanations of the various San- 
skrit words for “elephant”; and explanations 
of various real or alleged physical peculiarities 
of the beast. 

Chapter ii deals with favorable marks of ele- 
phants, and chapter iii with unfavorable ones. 
We have already seen that Sanderson and 
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Evans allude to the modern belief in marks 
of both kinds, though they give few details. 
Toward the end of chapter ii come several 
verses on the sounds made by elephants. The 
last verse of chapter iii warns against taking 
captive a female elephant that is with young; 
she brings bad luck. 

Chapter iv deals with marks of longevity, and 
incidentally informs us that the full length of 
life of the “state” caste, the best type of ele- 
phant, is twelve decades or a hundred and 
twenty years, while the “slow” and “deer” 
castes may be expected to live only eight and 
four decades, respectively. Compare Sander- 
son’s statement: “The general opinion of ex- 
perienced natives is that it attains 120 years in 
exceptional cases, but more generally to about 
80 years. The agreement of this with our text 
is striking. Sanderson’s own opinion is that the 
elephant ‘ ‘ attains at least to 150 years. ’ ’ 

Chapter v deals with the stages of life, first 
stating that an elephant has no value for man up 
to the twelfth year, is of middling value from 
then until the twenty-fourth, and of the highest 
value from then until the sixtieth.'® There fol- 
low, in twenty-one verses, descriptions of an ele- 
phant in each of the first ten years of his life, 
and in each of the succeeding decades, from the 
second to the twelfth. A special name is given to 
him in each of these periods up to and including 

P. 56. 

58 For KA,^8 different estimate of the relative values of vari- 
ous ages, see my note 102 to Translation, xi, 13. 
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the fifth decade, after which no names are 
given.'^ 

Chapter vi is entitled “Determination of 
Measurements.” It gives first the standard 
measurements of each of the three main castes ; 
these agree quite well with figures given in other 
ancient sources and with the data of modem au- 
thorities." Technically, the length of an ele- 
phant is defined as the distance measured from 
the eye to the root of the tail ; his height, the dis- 
tance from the top of the shoulder to the ground, 
or as vi, 1 puts it, to the toenail. This definition 
of height is recognized in modem times, too." 
There follows, in verses 7-13, a partial list of 
parts of the elephant’s body, to which reference 
has been made above." The interpretation of 
many of these is troublesome. I hope I have suc- 
ceeded in identifying most of the parts of the 
face and trunk, but the hinder parts are espe- 
cially difficult. What can be said on each part 
will be found in my Glossary. 

Chapter vii is the shortest in the work, con- 
sisting of only three stanzas. It deals with the 
price of elephants, but gives no information of 
interest or value. 

Chapter viii is on “marks of character.” The 
major part of it consists of rather fantastic 
descriptions of the “character” of elephants, 
based on physical and mental characteristics, 
and classified as resembling supernatural beings 
of various sorts — ^gods, demons, gandharvas or 

84 See above, pp. 7, 8. cs See my note 62 to vi, 3. 

66 Evans, p. 5. 6? p. 7 . 
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heavenly musicians, yaksas or sprites, ogres, 
goblins, and serpents (which are semidivine in 
Hindu belief) — or men of the four traditional 
castes, brahmans, ksatriyas, vaisyas, and su- 
dras. To this is appended, in stanzas 17-25, a 
classification of elephants according to their 
varying degrees of sensitivity to stimuli (that 
is, to the goad or stick). Seven different types 
are here recognized. But several of them seem to 
be fanciful. It appears that only three were in 
common use: shallow sensitivity, attributed to 
beasts that are very touchy ; deep sensitivity, to 
those who respond only to violent goading ; and 
sensitivity according to meaning, found in the 
best elephants (and therefore characteristic of 
the “state” caste, i, 27), who respond just as 
they should, being neither over- nor under-sensi- 
tive. 

Chapter ix deals with the state of must, a very 
interesting and important subject to which I 
shall devote a separate section below. Chapter x 
is on the methods of catching elephants, and has 
been fully described in the preceding section of 
this Introduction. 

Chapter xi is the longest in the whole work, 
containing fifty-one stanzas. It is entitled “On 
the keeping of elephants and their daily and sea- 
sonal regimen.” It begins by reminding us that 
freedom is the elephant’s natural state, and that 
captivity is bad for him. When newly caught he 
is miserable, pines away, and is apt to die. 
Therefore, he must be tended with great care, 
especially in the early days of captivity. He is 
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very fond of water; he should be washed fre- 
quently and given opportunity to plunge in 
streams. A daily schedule to be observed by ele- 
phant tenders is laid down in verse 8. Many 
verses are devoted to his food. It includes 
grains, especially rice, both raw and cooked, but 
also wheat and barley, as well as beans and 
other vegetables ; grass and other jungle fodder 
in abundance; ghee (clarified butter), jaggery 
(a coarse kind of sugar), salt, various spices, 
sweetened drinks, meat broth and even meat it- 
self,®® and occasionally strong liquor.®® Careful 
figures are given*® of the amounts to be admin- 
istered of each of the principal articles of diet ; 
the amount is made proportional to the animal’s 
size. Medicines are also prescribed, especially 
vermifuge; “most commonly diseases of ele- 
phants are caused by worms.”" But mention is 
also made of the elephant fever known by the 
special name of pdhala; it is lightly dismissed 
with the statement that its symptoms and treat- 
ment are the same as with human fever.*® Fol- 
lowing the usual Hindu medical theory, diseases 
are attributed to disturbance of the equilibrium 
of the three bodily humors, wind, gall, and 

88 This is confirmed by HA,, e.g., iv, 15, 30, and 87. Meat in 
the diet of elephants is also mentioned in KA,, ii, 31; Meyer, p. 
218, unable to believe that the text really means ^^meat^' by 
the Sanskrit word mdnsa, renders * ‘ Fruchtfleisch (mdnsa, 
Fleisch?)."' 

69 On the practice of giving animals (especially elephants) 
intoxicating drink see Bloomfield, JAOS, xl, 336 ff. It was quite 
common, especially with war elephants, to increase their courage. 

«o Vss. 16-17. 61 Vs. 48. 

62 Vs. 50. 
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phlegm ; the symptoms of disturbance affecting 
each of the three are severally described,*® and 
the next verse gives the characteristics of the 
healthy elephant whose humors are ‘ ‘ balanced. ’ ’ 
Not a few of the plants and plant products used 
in the diet and medicinal regimen of the ele- 
phant are obscure. It would be interesting to 
compare them with the abundant data given in 
Evans’ book, but this would require more knowl- 
edge of Indian botany and materia medica than 
I possess. 

An interesting section of this same eleventh 
chapter is the group of verses describing the 
seasonal differences to be observed in the care 
of elephants in each of the six seasons of the In- 
dian year,®* We learn here, for instance, that in 
cold weather they were kept in closed and 
heated stalls, covered with blankets, and given 
spicy foods and strong drink to keep them 
warm; that heavy work was avoided in hot 
weather, care being taken to keep their stalls 
cool and to afford plenty of water for bathing ; 
and that in the rainy season smoke was pro- 
vided in their stalls to rid them of flies and 
gnats. 

The twelfth and last chapter is somewhat mis- 
cellaneous, but deals primarily with the charac- 
ter and activities of elephant managers, train- 
ers, and drivers. It flrst describes the qualities 
which are desirable in candidates for these 

88 VS8. 38^0. 

s^Vss. 32-37. There are parallel passages in EA,; see my 
notes to the verses in question. 
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posts. Then follow, in rather minute and inter- 
esting detail, descriptions of the technique of 
guiding elephants : first by words alone (vss. 8- 
10), then by prodding them with the feet (11- 
12), and then — after a brief listing of the vari- 
ous “gaits” of an elephant (13), and three 
verses (14-16) on the ways of sitting on his back, 
of which there are no less than eight, three in 
front and five behind — a dissertation on the 
hook or goad. There are four kinds of hooks (vs. 
18) ; six parts of the beast’s body to which they 
may be applied (19) ; the manner of applying 
tells the trained elephant exactly the direction in 
which he is expected to move (20) ; there are 
six degrees of severity of the goading, from 
“barely touching” to the most violent thrusts 
after brandishing the hook (21). Three verses 
(22-24) prescribe ointments or solutions which, 
when rubbed on the hook, make it more effective 
in controlling an elephant. A stick may also be 
used ; it is to be applied to five spots on the sides 
and rear of the elephant, which indicates that it 
was not used by the driver but by a rider sitting 
behind.®' There are eight ways of mounting an 
elephant, and ten of dismounting (vss. 26-27). 
After assuring us that King Eomapada was de- 
lighted with the instruction in elephant-lore 
which he received from Palakapya, and giving 
fantastic etymologies of both their names, the 
work closes with a modest expression of the au- 

Vs. 25. Cf. Sanderson, pp. 76 f., where we hear of a 
spiked mallet used in this way to make an elephant go as 
fast as possible, in chasing wild elephants. 
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thorns hope that his humble effort will be fruit- 
fully criticized by competent experts. 

7. The must of elephants 

A special section may properly be devoted to the 
strange and interesting pathological condition 
known as must (or musth, mast) in elephants. 
It is the subject of the ninth chapter of the Md- 
tanga4Ud. Evans^'® describes it thus : 

Male elephants, and very rarely females, on obtaining 
maturity, are subject to peculiar paroxysms of excite- 
ment, which seem to have some connection with the 
sexual functions, to which the name musth is applied 
by the natives of India and mon-kyathi by the Bur- 
mans. It is probably analogous to the rut in deer. It oc- 
curs in both wild and tame animals, and in the latter 
is more often met with in highly fed, pampered beasts 
that receive insufficient exercise. It occurs most fre- 
quently in the cold season and may perhaps be due to 
ungratified sexual desire in some cases, but not always 
so, since the society of a female by no means always 
quells or even pacifies animals in musth. At other 
times an animal in musth undoubtedly seeks .a mate of 
the opposite sex. Musth occurs frequently in some 
beasts, seldom in others, so that the intervals are vari- 
able in different animals and in the same manner so 
are the symptoms. More or less excitement is usual, 
but on the other hand some elephants become dull and 
morose. The behavior changes, shown by disobedience 
to commands, trying to break away, or showing vio- 
lence to man or destructive tendencies and being alto- 
gether out of sorts. The temples become puffy, due to 
swelling of the temporal glands which lie beneath the 

66 Pp. 175 f. 
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skin and at this stage [it] is called by many mahouts 
hKerr later an oily discharge exudes from the 

hole or duct over the gland. . . . When musth is estab- 
lished there is often a partial retention of urine, the 
water dribbling away. As soon, however, as the urine 
is passed freely the natives consider the dangerous 
stage over, irrespective of the amount of discharge 
from the glands. 

The attack may last a few days, weeks, or months. 
. . . Cowardly mahouts are said at a certain stage of 
the attack to administer some species of pumpkin 
which has the effect of abating the excitement, etc. The 
effect of such treatment, however, is said to be very 
prejudicial to the health of the animal. Mr. Petley in- 
forms me that once musth is established it ought to 
come on every year although in no particular month, 
and he has known elephants in which owing to over- 
work or ill-health the usual occurrence of musth has 
failed, to become useless for work. The only remedy is 
to set them free for months until musth again comes 
on, after which care should be taken to see such ani- 
mals are treated with extra care.®® 

Sanderson’s account®® is briefer, but confirms 
Evans on the main points. He says that must oc- 
curs very rarely in females, and never, he be- 

67 This is clearly the ‘ ‘ temple-filled ^ ’ or first stage of must of 
ML,, ix, 12. The ‘ * dribbling ^ ’ of urine mentioned by Evans in 
the following sentence might, perhaps, be connected with the 
‘‘mw5^fluid’’ discharged ‘‘drop by drop^' from the penis in the 
third stage, ML,, ix, 14; but this seems not very likely, since it 
would be strange if ** must- fimd* * were stretched to include 
urine. Cf., however, below, pp. 34-36. 

68 On the last-mentioned subject cf. ML., ix, 19, and my note 
95a to that verse. 

69 Pp. 59 f. 
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lieves, in tame ones;^® he had seen it twice in 
newly caught females “in the prime of life, and 
in very full condition.” He also records the tra- 
dition that must is “supposed to be of a sexual 
nature,” but is even more doubtful of this than 
Evans. He describes a scene which he himself 
had witnessed; an elephant, in whom must was 
just beginning, broke away from his mahout, at- 
tacked a female who was picketed near by, and 
“had his tusks not been cut, he would undoubt- 
edly have killed her on the spot. ” Evans advises 
tethering a female near the male in must, after 
he has been fettered; but “should this enrage 
him she must be removed.”” 

70 But J. C. C. Wilson in Journal of the Bombay Natural 
History Society, XXVIII (1922), 1128-1129, says that a female 
in season^’ often has a slight discharge from the temporal 
glands, similar to that which the male shows when in must, but 
much less in extent. See the following note. 

71 P. 176. Gordon Huiidley in Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc., 
XXVIII (1922), 537-538, likewise believes that must has 
little or nothing to do with sex, and says that in all cases of 
sexual intercourse between elephants observed by him, the male 
never showed signs of must. On the other hand, in a reply to 
Hundley, published ibid., pp. 1128-1129, J. C. C.. Wilson ex- 
presses the belief that must is connected with sex, and asserts 
that he has known cases in which a male elephant in must was 
pacified by being allowed intercourse with a female. He declares 
that when an elephant in rntbst seems to be averse to female so- 
ciety and even attacks a cow elephant, this is because she is not 
in * ‘ season ’ ’ and therefore will not permit intercourse. If a cow 
in season’^ can be provided, he says, intercourse will always 
take place and the excitement of must will be abated. But Wil- 
son does not say how he can tell that a she-elephant is in ‘ ^ sea- 
son.’’ Hundley, loc. cit., says that she never shows any visible 
signs of this condition. This is confirmed by Evans, p. 94, and 
Sanderson, p. 94, who agree that the female shows receptivity 
to the male only by uttering ^‘certain peculiar sounds” and 
courting his society. Even these signs are not universal, for 
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The Sanskrit word for this condition is mada, 
which means primarily and commonly “intoxi- 
cation, excitement, rapture,” It is sometimes” 
used of the passionate excitement of love, but 
not very often, so far as I know. It seems at 
least doubtful whether this word was applied to 
the state known as must in elephants because of 
a belief that it was a sort of sexual excitement. 
Certainly the Sanskrit works on elephantology 
do not express such a belief anywhere, so far as 
I have observed. The Mdtanga-lild not only con- 
spicuously lacks any such statement, but ex- 
pressly gives a different explanation of the ori- 
gin of must. It ascribes it to “excess of joy,” 
arising out of good health, vigor, and a happy 
life, attended by “well-balanced humors” of the 
body.” All this suggests that the text under- 
stands mada as meaning “joy, rapture, exhila- 

Evans, p. 331, records a case observed, in which a she-elephant 
permitted sexual intercourse with two bulls in close succession, 
yet ^‘remained perfectly quiet the whole tiine'^; ^'she did not 
appear to be on heat, nor did she utter any sound, and as far as 
could be seen did not court their [the males attentions in any 
way/^ It would appear that so far as a human observer can 
tell, there is no way of recognizing * ‘ heat ^ ' in a female elephant 
except the pragmatic test, that she will admit the male. Under 
these circumstances it seems questionable whether it is proper to 
attribute a special sexual ^‘season'’ to the female elephant at 
all, although Sanderson and Evans agree in doing so, while deny- 
ing it to the male. Certainly the dictum of Wilson, that the 
mw5t-elephant is never averse to sexual intercourse if the cow 
is in ‘ * season, seems to be a dogmatic assertion incapable of 
proof. The brief account of must in Brehm, p. 557, is based on 
Sanderson. It follows the common tradition in regarding it as 
sexual, but adduces no evidence. 

72 E.g., Boehtlingk, Indische Spruchc, 6559. 

78 ix, 1-4, esp. 4. 
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ration,” and so “the state of must.” True, it 
mentions” the fact that an elephant in the pink 
of condition, leading a normal, happy life, de- 
sires the company of the opposite sex. But this 
could be said of any animal under such circum- 
stances, and seems to be regarded by our text as 
merely an incidental feature. One verse men- 
tions eight excellences, or valuable traits, of the 
must condition; “love-passion”” is only the 
fourth of the list, the others being “excitement, 
swiftness, odor, florescence of the body, wrath, 
prowess, and fearlessness.” After this the text 
proceeds to describe in much detail the various 
forms of must and its seven distinct stages.” In 
all this description not a single mention is made 
of any sign of sexual passion in the elephant.” It 
seems to me inconceivable that this should be so 
if the author had thought of must (mada) as 
primarily a condition of sexual excitement. 

The most striking symptom of must is cer- 
tainly the discharge from the temporal glands, 
mentioned in the quotation from Evans above. 
These glands” are situated on either side of the 

74 ix, 2. 

75 The printed text of the verse in question (ix, 6) reads 
gatiy ^ ' gait ’ ^ ; but for this rati must certainly be read, see my 
note 84 on the verse. 

76 ix, 10-18. 

77 Unless the discharging of ‘‘mwst-fluid’’ drop by drop 
from the penis, mentioned in verse 14, in the description of the 
third stage of musty be taken as such a sign, which seems to me 
hardly possible. But if it were so, this would be only one pass- 
ing allusion in a lengthy description. 

78 Usually said to be two in number (e.g., Evans, p. 99; 
Brehm, p. 557) ; but according to Stanley Flower, as quoted by 
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forehead, “about midway between the eye and 
the ear-bole. Their ducts open on the skin in this 
region. The glands are usually inactive.’”® But 
when must comes on, they swell and later dis- 
charge a sweetish, sticky fluid, often in very 
abundant streams. Hindu poetry is full of allu- 
sions to bees coming and gathering sweetness 
from the temples of w«*s^-elephants. 

According to our text, however, must fluid 
(which in Sanskrit is called by the same word, 
mada) flows not only from the temples, but from 
various other parts of the body. The clearest 
statement on this subject occurs in ix, 5, which 
mentions as such parts the “eyes, palate, tem- 
ples, ears, navel, penis, trunk, nipples, and hairs 
of the body. ’ ’ This is not all, for v, 15 mentions 
must fluid as coming from the samddna, a part 
of the body the exact location of which is not 
certain but which seems to be a part of the leg, 
particularly perhaps the hind leg.®® Again, ix, 9 
and 14 indicate the penis as an important source 
of must fluid.®‘ 

What does this mean? No modem writer, 
whether popular or scientific, alludes to any dis- 
charge in must except that from the temples. 
Yet certainly our text’s statements must be 

Penzer, Ocean of Story, VI, 67, n. 1, they number four, two on 
each side of the forehead, an upper and a lower pair. 

79 Evans, p. 99. 

89 Cf. vi, 11, and see my Glossary s.v. 

81 A passage in the commentary to SY., quoted in my note 
83 to ix, 5, shows that this doctrine of multiple places whence 
the flow comes is not isolated, but must have been an accepted 
part of the elephant -science of ancient India. 
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based on something. It is a problem for biolo- 
gists to solve by actual study of the elephant. So 
far no such study of this point has been made. 
The entire nature of must and particularly its 
causes are, in fact, very obscure as yet ; there is 
great need of a real scientific investigation of 
the whole subject. The explanation which I am 
about to suggest must, therefore, be regarded as 
purely speculative and tentative. I hope that it 
may be “tested by the wise,” as Nilakantha said 
of his own work,®^ that is, proved or disproved 
scientifically. 

It will be noted that most of the parts of the 
body named above, from which there is said to 
be a flow during must, are parts from which 
there are normal discharges of one sort or an- 
other, either regularly, or at certain times. We 
have seen that must undoubtedly occurs only or 
mainly in elephants in very good physical condi- 
tion. It appears to be a sign of some sort of su- 
perabundant physical energy and vitality. On 
this ancient and modern writers agree. A symp- 
tom is the marked stimulation of the secretive 
activity of the glands on the temple, which 
are doubtless modified sebaceous glands.*® It is 
natural enough to suppose that the activity of 
other bodily functions, and particularly of glan- 
dular discharges elsewhere, would be stimulated 
at the same time. Now it should be emphasized 
that there is nothing in the Sanskrit word 

82 ML., xii, 31. 

83 So my colleague, Professor E, G. Harrison, kindly informs 


me. 
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(ma<?a) rendered “mws^-fluid” (or, also, the con- 
dition of must itself) which in any way limits or 
specifies the nature of the fluid discharged, any 
more than the place of its discharge. There is, 
for instance, nothing to suggest that it must 
necessarily be a liquid of the kind discharged by 
the temporal glands.®* Indeed, there are Hindu 
lexicons which define mada also as including 
other meanings, as for instance semen virile. It 
seems to me, therefore, that our author may 
only mean that the bodily secretions from the 
various parts named are stimulated and en- 
hanced during must. Elsewhere other texts®® say 
that the “wwsi-fluid” from the trunk is specifi- 
cally called slkara, which means “spray”; in 
this case it can only mean liquid which the ele- 
phant sprays from his trunk. Now such ‘ ‘ spray ’ ’ 
is for the most part not a bodily discharge at all, 
apparently, but consists of water which the ele- 
phant first takes into his trunk and then sprays 
out from it ; yet the text may be right in imply- 
ing that some of it, at least, is a bodily secretion, 
that is, from the membranous lining of the trunk 
itself. In the case of some of the parts named, 
such as the navel, the hairs of the body,®® and the 

84 The specific name for this discharge is ddna. This is indi- 
cated by the SY., comm, passage quoted in my note 83 to ML,, 
ix, 5. 

86 SY,, comm., see preceding note. 

86 The reference can hardly be to sweat glands, for their dis- 
charge is so slight as to be scarcely perceptible; this gave rise to 
the fancy mentioned in ML,, i, 39, that elephants sweat in- 
wardly ’’ and discharge the sweat from their trunks; see my 
note 23a on this verse. 
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samdana, no fluid is known to be discharged. 
But sebaceous glands undoubtedly exist in all 
these places ; and it is quite possible that in the 
pathological condition known as must they may 
be so stimulated as to show secretions percepti- 
ble to a careful observer, though they have 
escaped general notice.®^ 

The great interest which the specialists in ele- 
phant-science naturally felt in the subject of 
must is indicated both by the whole chapter 
which the Mdtahga-Uld devotes to it, and by the 
careful enumeration and description of seven 
different stages of must.^^ Modern descriptions 
are not suflSciently detailed to make comparisons 
possible, beyond the fact that the first stage, 
called “temple-filled,” evidently corresponds, 
as we saw above, to the stage called kherr musth 
by Evans, in which the temples swell and be- 
come puffy. We also find a distinction made®” be- 
tween the “victory-bringing” and “dangerous” 
types of must. All modern writers tell us 
that it affects different animals very differ- 
ently; some are very excited, while others are 
“dull and morose. ” The latter are evidently re- 
ferred to under the heading “dangerous” must; 
such an elephant “is very melancholy, sighs 

87 This explanation is partly due to my colleague, Professor 
K. G. Harrison, of the Yale Department of Biology. He regards 
it as certainly possible, though he disclaims knowledge of the 
subject. 

88 ix, 32 - 18 . This list is more or less standard. With slightly 
varying names it is found in SY,; and in the MS T we find 
nine stages instead of seven; see my note 89 to ix, 12 . 

89 ix, 10-11. 
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long and gently . . . his limbs are sluggish,” 
etc.*“ In another verse®^ reference is apparently 
made to the danger implicit in failure of must 
to appear periodically, to which Evans alludes 
in the last part of the passage quoted above. 
Disturbing as this condition is, it is a necessary 
feature of the normal life of healthy elephants, 
and if it fails to occur, that means that some- 
thing is wrong. As our text puts it, it is due to 
the “previous wasting away of the bodily hu- 
mors,” and three months must be devoted to the 
recovery of these “humors.”®® 

At the end of the chapter (ix) occur various 
medical receipts to be used on must elephants. 
Verses 20-21 give the elaborate composition of a 
pill to be fed to them, sweetened with honey to 
make it palatable, when must appears. For this 
Evans®® prescribes a dose of opium or ganja 
mixed with something sweet — plantains (bana- 
nas), jaggery, or sweetened rice. Verse 22 pre- 
scribes a pill intended to “augment their pas- 
sion, ’ ’ that is, I presume, to bring on must when 
it is unduly delayed owing to bad physical con- 
dition. And verse 23 gives a prescription which 
is to be smeared on the body to “bring into con- 
trol a mMS^-maddened elephant.” Evans knows 
nothing like this external application ; his medi- 
cines are all to be administered internallv. 

90ix, 13. Olix, 39. 

»2 So also Evans, p. 376, and Wilson (see notes 70 and 71 
above) prescribe months of complete rest as the only possi- 
ble cure for an elephant in whom must fails to appear. 

98 p. 176. 
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THE ELEPHANT-SPORT OF 
NiLAKANTHA 


CHAPXEB I 

ON THE ORIGIN OF ELEPHANTS 

1. I revere the Man-lion ( Visnu) and the Yada- 
van (Krsna), two shining (also, punningly, rul- 
ing) forest fires for the dread jungle of hosts of 
devils, the two gods who wear the formal pomp 
of kings of kings. 

2. Having made obeisance to the Elephant- 
faced (Ganesa), having studied the Science of 
Elephants expounded by the distinguished Sage 
(Palakapya) , having let my mind dwell upon the 
sport of elephants, I now compose this ‘Ele- 
phant-Sport. ’ 

3. The origin of elephants (chapter i), their 
(physical and mental) characteristics, favorable 
(ii) and unfavorable (iii), their marks of lon- 
gevity (iv) and the marks of their stages of life 
(v), their measurements (vi), the variations in 
their price (vii), and the differences in their 
character (viii) and in their must (ix), one after 
another; also the catching of wild ones (x), the 
ways of keeping them and the differences in 
their daily and seasonal regimen and the like 
(xi), and the qualities required in an overseer 
of elephants and so forth (xii) : all this will be 
succinctly stated. 

4. There was an overlord of Anga, like unto 
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the king of the gods, famed under the name of 
Romapada. Once he was seated on a jeweled 
throne on the bank of the Ganges in the city of 
Campa, surrounded by his retinue, when some 
people reported to him that all the crops of 
grain, etc., were being destroyed by wild ele- 
phants. The king reflected: ‘Now what can I 
do?« 

5. At this time the distinguished sages Gau- 
tama, Narada, Bhrgu, Mrgacarman, Agnivesya, 
Arimeda, Kapya, Matangacarya, and others, on 
divine instigation arrived in Campa. The king 
received them courteously with seats, flowers 
(guest-garlands), and water (for the feet), etc. ; 
and out of regard for him they granted the king 
of Anga a boon, to catch the wild elephants.® 

6. On the way the king’s men, whom he dis- 
patched to catch the elephants, beheld as they 
roamed in the jungle a sage Samagayana who 
was staying in a hermitage. Near by a herd of 
elephants was grazing; and they saw the glori- 
ous hermit Palakapya, who was with the ele- 
phant herd, but was separated from it at morn- 
ing, noon, and night.® 

1 Cf. IIA,f Bk. I, chap, i, vss. 4-18; 53-55. 

2 Cf. I[A,j I, i, 19-36. Ilere the king tells the sages that the 
gods had granted him the boon of having elephants for vehi- 
cles, and asks them merely to make this good by sending forth 
men to catch them. 

8 Cf . EA.y I, i, 36-52. drdd, ‘near,' cf. my Mimdnsd Nydya 
Prdkdsa, Gloss, s.v, drddupdkdrdka, and EA,, 44, aduratah , — 
sandhydsuy ‘at the (three) “joints" Zimmer understands 
only morning and evening, which would require a dual; more- 
over, it was precisely at noon that P. waited on his father ac- 
cording to EA,y 51. 
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7. All this was reported to the lord of Anga 
by his servants. So he went and, while the her- 
mit was gone into the hermitage, caught the ele- 
phants, and came straightway to Campa, and 
gave them over to the excellent sages Gautama, 
Narada, and the rest. But they fastened them 
securely to posts, and then dwelt there in peace, 
as did the other folk likewise.'* 

8. Having performed his service to his father, 
the hermit Palakapya came out from the her- 
mitage to the place where the elephant herd had 
been. Not finding it there, he searched every- 
where, and so came to Campa, disturbed at 
heart with affection (for them), and tended the 
elephants in their distress by applying medica- 
ments to soothe their wounds, and in other ways. 

9. Now Gautama and the other sages who 
were there saw this illustrious hermit who was 
spending his time in silence in the midst of the 
elephant herd ; and so they asked him : “Why do 
you anoint their wounds? What made you take 
compassion on the elephant herd?” Though the 
sages questioned him thus he made no reply.® 

10. Then the noble sages reported these facts ; 
hearing which the king of Anga went thither, 
and paid respects to the hermit with foot-water 
and other courtesies, and asked him all about his 
family and (personal) name and the rest (of his 
history), being curious to hear. But when that 
blameless hermit made no reply to him, the king 

* Cf. HA., I, i, 52-62. 

6 Cf. HA., I, i, 63-77 (= our 8-9). 
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pressed him yet again with questions, bowing 
low in homage," 

11. Then, propitiated, the sage Palakapya 
said to the lord of Ahga : ‘ ‘ Formerly elephants 
could go anywhere they pleased, and assume any 
shape ; they roamed as they liked in the sky and 
on the earth. In the northern quarter of the 
Himalaya Mountain there is a banyan tree 
which has a length and breadth of two hundred 
leagues. On it the excellent elephants alighted 
(after flying through the air). 

12. “They broke off a branch (which fell) 
upon a hermitage place, where dwelt a hermit 
named Dirghatapas. He was angered by this 
and straightway cursed the elephants. Hence, 
you see, the elephants were deprived of the 
power of moving at will, and came to be vehicles 
for even mortal men. The elephants of the 
quarters, however, were not cursed.’ 

13. “The elephants of the quarters, attended 
by all the elephant tribes, went and said to the 
Lotus-bom (Brahma) : ‘0 god, when our kins- 
folk have gone to earth by the power of fate, 
they may b^e a prey to diseases, because of un- 
suitable and undigested food due to eating 
coarse things and overeating, and other causes. ’ 
Thus addressed by them in their great distress, 
the Lotus-bora replied to them :® 

14. “ ‘Not long after now there shall appear 

« C£. EA., 1, i, 78-82. 

7Cf. EA,, I, i, 83-91 (= our 11-12). A divine voice inter- 
ceded for the elephants of the quarters, EA., 91. 

8 Cf. EA., I, i, 92-96. 
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a certain sage fond of elephants, well versed in 
naedicine, and he shall right skilfully cure their 
diseases.’ Thus addressed hy Fate (Brahma) 
the elephants of the quarters went each to his 
own quarter, while the others, their kinsfolk, 
went to earth in consequence of the curse.® 

15. “(A nymph) Rucira (‘Lovely’) was fash- 
ioned by the Creator as he fashioned Speech, by 
collecting the beauties belonging to sprites, men, 
demons, and gods. But once she was cursed by 
Fate (Brahma) because of her evil pride. Hence 
she was bom as a daughter of the (tribe of) 
Vasus, from Bhargava, and was named Guna- 
vati. Her great curiosity led her once to the her- 
mitage of Matanga.’® 

16. “Thinking ‘Nay, she has been sent by In- 
dra to disturb my penance ! ’ he cursed her, and 
she became an elephant cow. Then the sage, 
realizing that she was innocent, straightway 
said to her: ‘Fair elephant cow, when from 
drinking the seed of the hermit Samagayana a 
son shall be bom to you, then your curse shall 
come to an end. 

17. “A certain gaksl (female sprite) once 
appeared to the hermit Samagayana in a dream. 

» Of. EA., I, i, 96-300. 

Cf . nA,y I, i, 110-136, which makes clear the meaning of 
this rather turbid verse; Zimmer has completely misunderstood 
it; e.g., he makes durgarva-tah (she neglected the gods, HA.) 
a proper name, ‘ der Heilige Durgarvant ^ ( ! what sort of a stem 
is Durgarvant F). On our pada c cf. HA., 118, hhdrgavdkhydte 
vasuvanse, and the following through 132; the passage guaran- 
tees my interpretation. 

11 Cf. HA., I, i, 136-147. 
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Then the noble hermit straightway went out 
from the hermitage and passed water. With the 
urine, seed came forth. That she drank when the 
hermit had reentered the house, and speedily the 
elephant cow conceived and brought forth a son, 
from her mouth.^* 

18. “Giving her son with joy to the sage, she 
left the form of an elephant cow and quickly 
went to heaven, freed from her curse, in peace. 
Pleased, that hermit Samagayana then per- 
formed the birth rite and other rites for him, 
and in accordance with (the instructions of) a 
heavenly voice gave him the name of Pala- 
kapya.^® 

19. “And he played with the elephants, their 
cows, and the young elephants, roaming with 
them through rivers and torrents, on mountain 
tops and in pools of water, and on pleasant spots 
of ground, living as a hermit on leaves and 
water, through years numbering twice six thou- 
sand, learning all about the elephants, what 
they should and should not eat, their joys and 
griefs, their gestures and what is good and bad 
for them and so forth.“ 

20. “Know, King of Ahga, that I am that 
hermit Palakapya, son of Samagayana!” Thus 
addressed by that excellent sage, the King of 
Anga was greatly amazed. Then the sage, ques- 
tioned further by that king with regard to ele- 
phants, told the prince about the origin of ele- 

12 Cf. BA., I, i, JOl-309; K8-151. 

18 Of. BA., I, i, 152-156. 

wCf. BA., I, i, 157-164; 182-183. 
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phants, their favorable and other marks, their 
medical treatment, and other things, one after 
another.^® 

21. The creation of elephants (as told in the 
following) was holy, and for the profit of sacri- 
fice to the gods, and especially for the welfare of 
kings. Therefore it is clear that elephants must 
be zealously tended.^* 

22. The (cosmic) egg from which the creation 
of the sun took place — ^the Unborn (Creator) 
took solemnly in his two hands the two gleaming 
half shells of that egg, exhibited (to him) by the 
brahmanical sages, and chanted seven sdmans 
at once. Thereupon (from one shell) the ele- 
phant Airavata was born, and seven (other) 
noble elephants (i.e., the eight elephants of the 
‘quarters’ or regions) were severally born, 
through the chanting.” 

23. Thus eight elephants were born from the 
(cosmic) eggshell held in his right hand. And 
from that in his left in turn eight cows were 
bom, their consorts. And in the course of time 

15 Cf. HA., I, i, 359; 384-185. 

16 Cf. HA., I, i, 239-222. 

17 Cf. HA., 1, i, 238; 5r., Vol. I, p. 483; and T, pp. 10 f., 
where the story is paraphrased in greater detail: After the 
creation of the Sun from a golden egg, the maharsayah took the 
two halves of the eggshell and showed it to Brahma (te ’hhi- 
gamya trilolresam . . . tad andam darsaydm dsuTj which inter- 
prets our word darsitam, misunderstood by Zimmer), and urged 
him to create elephants therefrom. He approved the suggestion 
and proceeded as told in our verse. The names of the elephants 
are given and etymologies of the usual sort are provided for 
them. In Mhh., Bk. VII, chap. 321, vss. 24 ff. and Nilakantha^s 
comm, elephants are classified as descended from the eight ele- 
phants of the quarters (not all named in the Mhh. text itself). 
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those elephants, their many sons and grandsons, 
etc., endowed with spirit and might, ranged at 
will over the forests, rivers, and mountains of 
the whole world. 

24. And the (eight) noble elephants (of the 
quarters) went to the battle of the gods and 
demons, as vehicles of the lords of the quarters, 
Indra, Agni, and the rest. Then in fright they 
ran away to Virinca (Brahma). Knowing this, 
the Spirit of Must was then created by Fate 
(Brahma) ; when it had been implanted in them, 
infuriated they annihilated the host of the 
demons, and went with India and the rest each 
to his separate quarter.^® 

25. Durvasas respectfully gave the Lord of 
the Gods a marvelous garland. It was crushed 
by Airavata, which seeing the sage mercilessly 
cursed him. By his curse he was destroyed, and 
then was (re-) born (as) the mate of Abhramu in 
the ocean when it was churned (by India) to win 
him back and to win complete supremacy. Hence 
he is reputed to be born of the milk ocean.'® 

26. ‘State’ elephants, furnished with their 
characteristic marks, were produced (prevail- 
ingly) in the (‘golden’) hvta age; elephants of 
the ‘slow’ caste in the (second) treta; in the 
(third) age called dvdpara, these elephants 
known as ‘deer’; in this very kali age those of 
‘mixed’ caste. Here the production of elephants 

18 The spirit of Must (mada-puru^a) is alluded to in SY,, I, 
490; the comm, says he is a rdk^asa. The same story in greater 
detail in T, pp. 14, 16. 

19 In more detail T, pp. 20 f. 
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according to their different castes is set forth, 
each appropriate to its association with (its re- 
spective) world age. 

27. The handsome elephant called ‘state,’ 
originating in the first world age and in spring, 
has his entire body not overstout, has rosy color, 
(great) girth and length, is enduring, mountain 
ranging, a good caravaner, sensitive according 
to the meaning (of the stimulus applied in driv- 
ing him), resolute, energetic (or, dignified), 
great, has a roar like a (thunder-) cloud, is loved 
by the cows, is heroic, has tawny eyes and tusks, 
and well-balanced (bodily) humors. 

28. The elephant called ‘slow’ is said by the 
sages to be bom in the treta age and the cool 
season; he ranges both (in rivers and on moun- 
tains), is dispirited (or, has a bad disposition), 
has short ears, is not (very) long, is slow mov- 
ing, his eyes have a yellow glint, he is charac- 
terized by (the quality, guna) ‘dulness’ (or 
‘darkness,’ tamas), and dark in color; he is an 
elephant in whom phlegm predominates, has 
large curved tusks, is distinguished by a stout 
round body, is lustful, and responds (only) to 
profound (harsh) stimuli. 

29. Deficient in girth and length, his whole 
body lean, his form has a grayish color, he eats 
much, responds to slight stimuli (i.e., is highly 
sensitive), his mind is unstable and he is easily 
angered, he is river ranging, has large eyes ( ? 
is nearsighted) and short tail, he is born in the 
last (dvapara) age and in the rainy season, he is 
violent and has a predominance of bile ; thus is 
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described that smallish elephant known as 
‘deer.’ 

30. The elephants of ‘mixed’ caste are bom 
abundantly in the kali age ; (they are so named) 
from the mixture of the characteristics men- 
tioned for the ‘slow’ and the other castes.^® 

31. Because they go everywhere they are 
called ndga {na-a-ga ) ; gaja, because they con- 
quer {ji) and likewise because they roar (garj ) ; 
hastin, because they were born from the hand 
{hasta) of the Creator; vdrana, because they 
ward ofiE {vr, caus.) the hosts of hostile kings; 

because of the muddiness {mrUtva) of 
their paths (implying -ga from gam, ‘go’); 
ktmjara, because they wear out (jar) the earth 
(ku) with the pressure of their feet; padmin, 
because they are fond of lotuses (padma ) ; 
dvipa (‘twice-drinking’) because they drink 
both with the mouth and with the trunk. 

20 On the ‘castes’ of elephants, cf. my Introduction, sec. 4; 
T, pp. 100 ff.; Var, Brh. 5., chap. 67, 3-3; ST., I, 492 ff.; 6u- 
kraniti, 4, 7, 69-75; KA,, II, 31 end (Sh., 137, 11. 10 f.).— The 
word sthuldksa, vs. 29, occurs also in T, and the synonym sthU’ 
leTcsana in /SY., I, 493, 1. 6, where the comm, interprets it as 
‘nearsighted’ (sthulam vostu pasyanti suksmam na pasyavti)^ 
which may perhaps be right. — The words dharanidharacarah 
giricara, etc., T, cf. 6akuntala, II, 4), vs. 27, uhhayacaro 
(T also misracdra), 28, and sindhucdrl (T also iiadicara, etc.), 
29, are explained by a long passage in T, pp. 135-137, which 
classifies elephants thus and describes the characteristics of 
each group. See my Introduction, pp. 3-4, and n. 4. They are not 
vague descriptive epithets, but definite types. The ‘river- 
rangers’ are relatively delicate, dependent on water, not good at 
traveling over difficult ground, not very heroic, and not good 
fighters. The ‘mountain-rangers’ are sturdy and vigorous, ef- 
fective in warfare, and can penetrate the most inaccessible 
places. The ‘rangers in both places’ have a mixture of the 
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32. Since they attack with trunk, tail, tusks, 
and four feet also, therefore elephants are 
(called) ‘of eight blows.’ 

33. They (i-me) are afraid (bhl) of all, and 
their form is superior {a-bhya-dhika) to all on 
the ground of beauty; so the great sages call 
them i-bha. 

34. Because they are provided with an excel- 
lent ‘hand’ (trunk, kara), they are called karin, 
and also dantin (tusked; not explained as being 
obvious) ; sindhura, because they delight {ram) 
in rivers (sindhu) ; thus we have the list of ety- 
mologies (of their names ).^’ 

35. The inversion of the tongue, and internal 
fire to an excessive degree, are from Agni ; from 

characteristics of both. The following may serve as samples 
from T^s long description (p. 137): TcsuttrUramdndm asahds 
tv avdgrd sibsnigdfLadlrghormaiadatitakomh, incair nibaddhu 
hhayasampraganna nadlcards te calamdnsadehdh. — uecair ni- 
baddhdh kathindh sunildh hhavanty udagrds ca mahdhalds ca, 
jitdsramd ye tanuruk^adantdh gajottamds te khalu sailacdrdh . — 
na snigdhabhdvd na ca ruksabhdvd dantds ca yesdm suvibhakta- 
gdtrdhf samdh samagrdh samavegakopds caitdn prasansa[n]ty 
ubhayapracdrdn. (The terms avdgra, udagra, and samagra are 
explained in a verse in T, p. 138, as meaning, respectively, ^hav- 
ing the head lower than the withers [dsana]^^ Miaving it 
higher,^ and ^having head and withers level in height.^ Ac- 
cording to the same verse the udagra makes the best fighter.) 
T ditfers from the implication of ML, in this passage, however, 
in that it does not limit the three t}^es of ‘rangers^ each to 
one of the three castes. On the contrary it definitely says that 
they may all be of all three castes, except that it makes no 
mention of a ^ mountain -ranger ’ of the ‘deer’ caste, which is 
probably not accidental and confirms to that extent the view of 
ML. (A ‘river-ranger,’ however, may be of the ‘ state ^ caste as 
well as of the other two.) 

21 Similar, but only partly identical, etymologies with those 
of vss. 31-34 are given in T, pp. 80-81. 
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Brahma, lack of a scrotum, and delight in dust, 
water, and mud ; from Dirghatapas, exile from 
their (original) station, the carrying of men, 
and loss of divinity ; from Bhrg^, attraction to 
their own dung and urine ; from Varu^a, inter- 
nal sweat, by his curse. 

36. Once the Oblation-carrier (Agni) hid him- 
self in anger because the gods did not give him 
his proper share of the oblation. Brahma sent 
forth the elephants of the quarter-regents to 
search for him, the Firegod. They went to Agni ’s 
place of abode and treated violently his consort. 
Because of her complaint he cursed them, not 
being able to burn them by reason of his 
(Brahma’s) power. 

37. “Since in great insolence you said 
(thought) that because you obeyed the previ- 
ously expressed command of the Creator you 
could do any such violent deed, behold for this 
reason you shall instantly, from this moment, be 
subject always to inversion of the tongue, and 
likewise to internal fire”; thus they were sub- 
jected to Agni’s curse. Then in compassion the 
Lotus-bom granted them the delights of dust, 
water, and mud. 

22 Corruptly quoted T, p. 31 ; the only real variants are 
adhiko (better!) for adhikam in a, and ahjajdd for 'brahmano. 
In b, T also reads svasthemdsammohanam (only with stheha 
corruptly for sihema), which I interpret differently from Zim- 
mer. 

28 More fully told in T, p. 30 ; mahisi in c means ^ wife, ' not 
‘Biiffelkuh^ (Zimmer); cf. T, gatvdsramam hutdsasya tasya 
patnlm dkalma^dmf dharsayd[md^sur, . . . Agni^s wife, of 
course, is Svaha, who is named by T in the sequel. T also makes 
it clear that tat in taiprabhdvdn (d) refers to Brahma. 
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38. The elephants went to Bhrgu’s hermitage 
and tore down trees, and voided dung and urine 
in the holy fire there. Hereupon the good sage 
straightway became angry: “Upon smelling 
their own dung and urine, let them always be 
producing a tickling of the palate (an attraction 
for it) !” Thus they were once cursed by that 
sage of extensive penance. 

39. Of old, seeing that the throng of gods in 
the battle of the gods and demons could not en- 
dure the oppressive smell of the sweat of the 
elephants in the battle front the Noose-bearer 
(Varuna) then speedily turned the sweat of the 
elephants inward. Therefore their drops of 
sweat go inward and the noble elephants expel 
them from their trunks. But their absence of 
scrotum was granted by fiat of the Unborn 
(Brahma), that they might move more swiftly 
and freely in battles, etc.^^* 

40. Of all creatures the springtime is declared 
to produce must (intoxication, exhilaration), 
but particularly of elephants. Therefore those 
who are born in spring are scent elephants. And 
from the smell of their sweat, dung, urine, and 
WMst-fluid other elephants instantly are excited 
(made must). These scent elephants are bring- 
ers of victory to kings. 

23a The elephant testicles are internal (Evans, p. 90). The 
myth that they sweat internally is doubtless explained by the 
fact that the secretion from the sw^eat glands, though real, is 
slight (Evans, p. 74). 


Here ends Chapter I, dealing with the 
Origin of Elephants. 
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ON FAVORABLE MARKS 

1. A vehicle for a king is an elephant in whom 
these six parts are elevated: the two temporal 
bosses, the two tusks, the withers, and the back- 
bone. 

2. An excellent elephant is one who has these 
seven parts red colored: the two trunk ends, 
penis, tongue, lip, anus, and palate.*® 

3. (Good is) an elephant whose feet are dis- 
tinguished by nails numbering twenty, the ele- 
vation of whose temporal bosses is great, whose 
two ears are red and their edges not frayed, 
whose girth is very smooth, whose tusks are 
honey colored and the right one higher, whose 
belly is well filled out, whose tail and trunk are 
regularly stout, straight, long, and handsome, 
who is swarthy like betel nuts.*” 

4. Wliose body is smooth and swarthy, col- 
ored (dark) like a sword, or else ruddy with the 
sheen of gleaming spots in the shape of the 
svastika, the srlvatsa-^igTo., the wheel, the conch, 
and the lotus; whose buttocks stand out like 
breasts, and who has a good penis depending 
from a firm belly ; whose fcaia-part is broad, very 

24 T, p. 162 {dnanam for dsanam). 

25 T, p. 162 (before our vs. 1; ^tdlavah for °tdlu ca). 

20 T, p. 83, has a similar verse as to the first half, be^rinning: 
vinsatyd nakhasampaddiivitapadah sdronnatah Icumhhayoh, ni 
chidrd°, — Here savya (c) right,' cf. ii, 7; vii, 3. On the num- 
ber of an elephant's toenails see my Introduction, p. 10. 
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fleshy, and elevated : such an elephant is worthy 
of a king. 

5. With large, long, round necks, trumpeting 
with a roar like clouds full of water, with spar- 
row-like honey-colored eyes, with trunks like 
tree stems and marked with three folds (wrin- 
kles), such elephants are fine. 

6. With very glossy, shining eyes, and red- 
dish trunk ends, with rod-like penis handsome 
with the beauty of mango shoots, radiant as red 
lotuses, with voice like the koil’s; such ele- 
phants, assuredly, are auspicious for kings.^^ 

7. Whose right tusk tip is high (higher than 
the left), whose mighty trunks and faces are 
marked with (light) spots, whose stout fore 
and hind legs have invisible Joints, these (ele- 
phants), 0 prince, are fit vehicles for you. 

8. Whose backs have good spines well con- 
cealed (with flesh), long, and curved like bows, 
whose temporal bosses are hairy and (large) 
like the swelling breasts of a lovely woman, with 
broad ears. Jaw, navel, forehead, and pudenda, 
with copper-colored lip, palate, and tusks, such 
elephants are worthy of a king. 

9. Whose body is variegated with spots like 
one thickly painted with vermilion, provided 
with eighteen or twenty toenails (cf. verse 3) 
curved like a tortoise and moon-colored, gifted 
with strength, spirit, and fortitude, also charac- 
terized by fragrance of the water he spurts from 
his trunk, such an elephant is worthy of a king. 

27 T, p. 82 (a, aVhumidirgha rjuvrttasuromavdld; b, ^ura 
[corrupt] for cuta). 
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10. Avoiding ( ? young) elephants that are 
weak, roguish, dull, and ill, one that is endowed 
with majesty, industrious (or efficient), clever 
in the eight ways of fighting (cf. i, 32), heroic, 
stout, swift, his mind eager to slay all living 
creatures, provided with the favorable marks — 
such a noble elephant shall be held fit for a king’s 
battles. 

11. Warriors only fight; horses only draw 
chariots; but elephants that are fit for a king 
both fight and draw.^® 

12. A gait like an antelope, lion, parrot, ape, 
wrestler, hansa or kadamha-hird shall be re- 
garded as excellent, or like a gandharva, kin- 
nara, eagle, boar, tiger, king, sarabha (fabulous 
animal), serpent, or cakravdka-hird. 

13. Their cry that is produced from the 
tongue root (soft palate) shall be called 
‘frothy’; that produced from the lip and the 
(hard) palate is ‘boated’ (?); that produced 
in the throat is their ‘roar,’ that produced in 
the cheeks and trunk, their ‘laughter.’ All 
these are auspicious. The sounds of elephants 
that are due to hunger, thirst, grief, and fright 
are declared to be very inauspicious.®® 

14. The sounds that are deep, pleasant, joy- 

28 T, pp, 73 f. (b, tathd haydh for hayd ra° ; c, narendrdndm) , 

29 T, p. 143, has the same general sense in different words, 
and makes it clear that four sounds are mentioned (not five 
with Zimmer, who takes nigaditam as a fifth). There is nothing 
in T to explain the meaning of the first two, phendyitam and 
potdyitam, which are obscure to me. (For the latter Zimmer says 
‘Kindsruf,’ which is implausible.) On sounds made by ele- 
phants cf , Sanderson, pp. 49 f . 
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oils, healthy, amorous, and bland — ^these six, 0 
king, are declared to be auspicious sounds of 
noble elephants. 

15. The princely elephant who makes with his 
trunk a sound like a drum, with his ears one like 
a kettledrum, and with his mouth one like a flute, 
is rated high. 

16. The sounds like those of a hansa, crane, 
peacock, koil, tiger, lion, and bull are rated high ; 
inauspicious are those like a camel, crow, jackal, 
boar, and ape. 

17. If elephants are complete in all the list of 
good qualities but have too few or too many toe- 
nails (cf. verses 3, 9), they accomplish only 
evils ; and the reverse of these, good. 


Here ends Chapter II, dealing with 
Favorable Marks. 



CHAPTEB in 


ON UNFAVORABLE MARKS 

1. If he has too few or too many toenails or 
members of the body, visible (external) testes, 
or (too) short (trunk-) ‘finger,’ if he is dwarf- 
ish, frog-bellied, misshapen, has a blue, mottled, 
or brown-colored palate, is stolid, overlean, or 
leech-like (bloated?)? or if his two flanks are not 
symmetrical, if he is rough (in the skin), defi- 
cient in must, and his trunk has too short ends, 
such an elephant is not rated high. 

2. If his tusks have streaks or lumps, and are 
very rough, blotched, or coarse ; if his penis is 
leprous spotted, not smooth and even, has white 
spots, is very short, is covered over with veins 
and thin if his tail is very crooked, enormous, 
distorted, knotty, or short ; if his tail root, hold, 
and back are small ; that elephant is inferior. 

3. But where an elephant Avith visible (exter- 
nal) testes is found, O king, there the king is 
killed by a son or by a friend. 

4. One that has lost an ear on the right side 
destroys the four castes ; on the left side, he de- 
stroys craftsmen, and the king also becomes af- 
flicted with disease. 

5. One that has (evil) spots on his skin, tusks, 
palate, toenails, etc., shall be abandoned; or 

30 On this pdda cf. T, p. 100: hildsiprdptam asnigdham vi- 
samam §vetabindumat, svetam sirdgatam medhram vivarnam sa 
[read Tia] prasasyate. 
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else the wise man shall perform in proper fash- 
ion an operation to bum or scrape them off, and 
all the things necessaiy to heal and cure them, 
and cut them off. 

6. One who roams at night overly excited, or 
early in the morning cries out in excitement at 
the (song of the) birds, who is always trying to 
fly up into the air, or fanning with his stick-like 
tail, who incessantly lifts up his fore-limbs, and 
who constantly gets out of the control of his 
driver: know that such a one is a rogue ele- 
phant, and must not be taken, even if he is rich 
in quantities of all excellences.” 

7. An elephant cow that is pregnant or that is 
accompanied by a calf, if taken, causes destruc- 
tion to vehicidar animals and treasury. One 
should take her to a penance grove or to her own 
grove (and turn her loose), and then render 
homage to the elephants of the quarters and the 
gods.®^ 

81 A close paraphrase, confirming the precise interpretation as 
above, occurs in T, p. 118. 

32 Cf. T, p. 25, which confirms my interpretation of d against 
Zimmer: parityajydthu tarn sadyah sadvane [read svavane?] vd 
tapovane, diggajdndm ca devdndm Icuryat pdjdm samdhitah. 


Here ends Chapter III, dealing with 
Unfavorable Marks. 



CHAPTBB IV 


ON MARKS OF LONGEVITY 

1. Those who have glossy tusks, nails, hair, 
and eyes ; long ears, trunk, tail, and spine ; who 
have a full complement of the favorable marks 
cited in an earlier place (chapter ii) ; the sur- 
faces of whose frontal bosses are symmetrical : 
these are long lived.®® 

2. Having the seven red parts (ii, 2) and the 
six elevated parts (ii, 1), of majestic spirit, 
fragrant, having the color of dark-blue clouds, 
loud-roaring, having a double or triple skin 
(thick-skinned), these are long lived.®* 

3. The foreparts, head, eyes, face, ears, neck, 
belly, tusks, trunk, character, color and the hind 
members, those are the twelve ‘departments’ 
of elephants, equal (in number) to their stages 
(decades) of life.®® 

4. As many of these ‘departments’ as pos- 
sess the proper aspect fully developed in any 
(elephant), just so many ‘stages’ (decades) 
shall be his life ; so Brhaspati has declared.®® 

5. One who has these distinguishing marks, 

83 T, p. 162, reading in d: hastinas samaMrdi cir^. 

84 T, p. 162, reading tri for tra in d. 

85 T, p. 111. Another list of twelve Icsetras, T, p. 110; hasta, 
vadana, danta, iiras, nayana, karna, grlvd, gdtra, uras, Mya, 
medhra, aparadvayam. Of these, the first eight are the purva- 
kdya; the next two, the madhyama-Mya ; and the last two, the 
apara-Tcdya. 

86 T, p. 111. 
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three, five, seven, or eight in number, attains 
long life to just that extent (i.e., to the extent of 
three, five, seven, or eight decades) ; this is my 
opinion.®’ 

6. The fourth (stage, decade) is declared to 
he full life for the ‘deer’ caste (i.e., he lives 
four decades), the eighth for the ‘slow’ caste, 
the twelfth for the ‘state’ caste.®® 

87 T, p. 163, reading trlni $at sapta pancdstau in a, and 
dyunsi la^ in c. 

88 T, p. 163. 


Here ends Chapter IV, dealing with 
Marks of Longevity. 



CHAPTEB V 


ON MARKS OF THE STAGES OF LIFE. 

1. Up to the twelfth year his age makes him 
worthless; before the twenty-fourth year he is 
of middling value ; up to the sixtieth year this 
noble elephant is called the best in respect to 
age. 

2. Tender, copper-colored, with soft down on 
his fore-limbs, drowsy, marked by a blotchy 
trunk, having limbs undeveloped in form, seek- 
ing the breast, in the first year he has the name 
of bdla (‘infant’).®® 

3. With toenails getting somewhat thick, with 
the tongue, lip, and the rest (the seven ‘red 
parts,’ ii, 2) very red, drinking little milk, some- 

39 T, p. 154, reading udghlrnita (or uddhirn°) for ankurita 
in b, and tanvdsyapddah for bdldhvayo *yam in d. In T this is 
the first of a series of stanzas, all (except the last) in the upa- 
jdti or dkhydnalcl (or indravajrd or upendravajrd) meter, de- 
scribing in turn each of the first ten years and then each of the 
decades of the elephant’s life. Included are our vss. 16, 17, 21, 
22; and it concludes with our 23. The whole is stated, at the end, 
to be a quotation from the Edjaputrlya^ which Matsyapurana, 24, 
3, mentions as a work on elephants by Budha (the planet; 
called Rajaputra as son of Soma-raja). It is preceded by two 
other long passages on the same subject, the first one fragmen- 
tary and dealing only with the last seven decades, the other 
complete and quoted from the * Gautamiya ’ — whatever that may 
mean. It is followed by another complete set of verses on the 
same subject, which is identical with those in our text except 
for our 2, 16, 17, 21, and 22, which are replaced by others; at 
the end is the statement: iti Sarasvatlkanthdhharane vayojnd- 
narh sampurnam. In the famous rhetorical work of this name at- 
tributed to Bhoja I have not found these verses. 
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F: Maries of stages of life 

what inclined to eat creepers, grass, etc., reddish 
between the foreparts ; he capers constantly for 
no special reason, is generally frolicsome, in- 
tensely fond of sugar, with down-turned eyes, 
causing delight to the sight, in the second year 
he is a puccuka*'' 

4. With clearly developed nails, vidu, joints, 
ears, and sheaths and covering of the tusks; 
spotted on the breast, and on the lobes of the 
ears; hairy in the ears and on the head, with 
uplifted head, eating grass, with rather stout 
(firm) rows of teeth, in the third year he is an 
upasarpa.^^ 

5. Deep red in the vildga and niskosa, averse 
to milk, stout in the proha and samddna, fond of 
(eating) grass, with black-tipped palate, broad, 
with tusks projecting somewhat (from their 
sockets), in the fourth year he is a harhara.*^ 

6. With wood-like (hardening) skin, thin 
(nearly closed) sutures (in the skull), thin hair 
(on the head), fond of mud, water, and dust; he 
shows a very little sexual excitement, becomes 
angry, is sensitive to pleasure and pain and to 
guidance with the foot, and also understands 
words (of command) and other (directions, sc., 

40 T, p. 156 (virdga° in a; Irhddanamand in b; other vari- 
ants, e.g., cuculcah for puccukdh in d, are mere corruptions). 

41 T, p. 156 {sravani sirasi Icesi namra° in c). Chavir in b, as 
well as pravesta, goes closely with danta^ cf. vs. 12. Young 
elephants usually have much more hair about them than adults. ’ ’ 
Evans, p. 74. On the vidu and other names of parts of the body 
mentioned in this chapter, see my Glossary. 

42 T, p. 156, reading in d, pravestaniryaddasano ; cf. (in an- 
other verse on the same year of growth, T, p. 154) nirvesta- 
danto. 
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with goad or stick), and so (begins to be) con- 
trollable by a driver, and is superficially sensi- 
tive (to very slight stimuli) ; the nape of the 
neck, avagraha, and tusks become prominent: 
this is a kalabha, who has reached the fifth 
year/* 

7. Who is fairly marked with abundant spots 
on the ear lobes, temples, mouth corners, 
vilaga, upper rims of the eye sockets, both ear 
tips, and pratimana; whose body is free from 
wrinkles ; such, they say, is a naikdrika, in the 
sixth year.** 

8. With firm (compact) nails, soles, joints, 
proha, samddna, cikkd, pali, trunk, and nail tips, 
eating with the teeth, itchy, showing well-devel- 
oped speed of limbs and well-developed avas- 
kdra, with smooth forelegs and ends of the 
trunk tips, he is declared to be a ‘youngster’ 
(Msu), in the seventh year/' 

9. With firm nails, soles, and joints, in whom 
(even) quantities of wounds heal over quickly, 
eating very soft grass, with unstable (dropping 
out) rows of (first) teeth, always showing an un- 
steady gait, not yet sexually potent (?) but sub- 
ject to erections, still feeble in blows — he is 
called a majjana, in the eighth year/® 

10. He is clear eyed; he jumps the cow but 

43 T, p. 156 (a, M^thatvakkandsevana-sphutalcacdh; c, dhd- 
vati gajdn for yantr°), 

44 T, p. 157 (c, haUMnavalcsdh) . 

45 T, p. 357 (b, transposes nakha-kara; d, ^pu^kardk^dh) , 

46 T, p. 157 (c, vestaghar^i, see Glossary, s.v. var^a-ghar^in ; 
d, "^mrdukoio *py a^tame sujjand"*). 
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does not emit seed; smooth skinned, with his 
(first) set of teeth fallen out, broad breasted, he 
becomes firm (solid) in his bodily orifices 
(vulnerable points) and joints, and can strike 
vigorously; him they call a dantdruna, bom 
nine years before.^^ 

11. Producing seed upon jumping (the cow), 
stout-limbed, with erect penis, firmly grown 
teeth, rich in fire and strength, eating with rel- 
ish, gladdening the herd, in the tenth year he is 
a vikka.*^ 

12. Strenuous, handsome with clearly devel- 
oped joints in his forelegs, fecund, sensitive to 
pain, with wrinkles in the proha, etc., dealing 
vigorous blows, having yellow-covered surface 
of the tusks, delighting in places that are hard 
of access, -with well-rounded buttocks, avaskdra, 
and ear lobes, mighty in love, speed, and prow- 
ess, he has arrived at the second stage (decade), 
and is known as a ‘colt’ (pota).*^ 

13. His ears, tongue, haunches, and other 
parts are symmetrical according to whatever his 
size may be; the smell of must arises in him; 
endowed with all fine qualities, a hard fighter, 
with smooth hair and skin, with intoxicated 
eyes, handsome, showing striking development 
of the temporal bone {laksa), intelligent, 

47 T, p. 157, reading in b, patita-dantacaydh, which I believe 
is the true reading and which I have followed. It is con- 
firmed by the epithet sampatitdsyaja {dsy a ja — tooth) found in 
a verse on the same year of growth in T, p. 155. 

48 T, p. 157 (a, ° suMaplavanah sirdfigdh; c, sudhdtu for 
sulchddt; d, yiidhddidharst) . 

49 T, p, 157 (d, sphuta for smara; many corruptions). 
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wrathful, a killer, evenly balanced in the bodily 
humors, he is a javana (‘swift one’) and has at- 
tained the third stage.®® 

14. He has hard wrinkles developed in the 
samdana, etc. ; subject to appropriate attacks of 
must; not inclined to sleep, with mind hostile to 
rival elephants; afraid of fumigation in fire; 
trumpeting, with a great mass of hair on his 
fore-limbs, fond of military action; this young 
elephant is a halydna (‘fine one’) and has 
reached the fourth stage.®^ 

15. In the ears, temples, and Tcsaya he is 
sticky because the wrinkles growing there are 
slimy with the mitst-fluid that appears in the 
samdana and other places, and he comes to the 
best condition that is natural to him (to the 
prime of life) ; he becomes maddened on an in- 
stant, and is delighted for no special reason; 
heroic and all-overpowering, his temples always 
slimy with mws^-fluid, he is called a yaudha 
(‘fighter’) and has reached the fifth stage.®^ 

16. The places where there are wrinkles (be- 
gin to) crack open on the surface ; his sense fac- 
ulties, bodily humors, and spirit are somewhat 
diminished ; hair grows on his tusk sheaths, lip, 

60 T, p, 357 (many corruptions; in a, \ra\da7\o- for rasano- 
which should perhaps be adopted, as ‘tusk’ is better than 
Hongue’ here; but the syllable ra is omitted, which leaves us 
uncertain). 

61 T, p. 157 (a, °valir gddhdtiyuktonmaddn ; c, TceMdhyesu 
talasya sandhisu cayo). In d, halydna is the name of the elephant 
in this stage (see my Glossary; Zimmer misunderstands). 

62 T, p. 158. The name yaudha (d) is read yodha in T, here 
and elsewhere. In T, p. 112, it is said that an elephant in mid- 
dle life, * up to the time when he is sixty years old, ' is a yodha. 
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ears, etc., and the roots of his tusks have fallen 
out ; then he has entered the sixth stage.” 

17. With little (bodily) fire and gall, and much 
wind; having stiff limbs, and rough skin; his 
limbs not very mobile, with abundant phlegm 
and faded color, now he has reached the seventh 
stage.'* 

18. Constantly weeping, with phlegm ever 
oozing from his trunk, with sMn discolored and 
rough, going outside the herd through fear, 
deserted by thoughts of love and by the growth 
of tusks, without heroism, with constantly clos- 
ing eyes, in the eighth stage his wounds do not 
heal quickly, and the skin, on which the lines of 
hair are destroyed, shrinks greatly.” 

19. With sunken neck, teeth dropping out, all 
the movements of his body slow, his tusks fall- 
ing out, eating (only) soft fodder, bereft of 
must, having no rivals (i.e., incapable of ri- 
valry), dirty (or rough) in color, his body cov- 
ered with wrinkles, following in the rear of the 
herd, loose-limbed, who sleeps very much, he is 
an old elephant in the ninth stage.” 

58 T, p. 155 (a, urdhve ’pi nir°). On the last word ef. mule- 
tavisdnamvla, T, p. 155, in the next verse to this. 

54 T, p. 155 (c, Hikasdyavarndh ; d, prdptah Tcari sydd atha 
saptamdm vai). 

55 T, p. 158 (a, Tcara for l^ata, which I have adopted, cf. 
sravat-lcapha-lcara in a verse on the same stage, T, p. 153; c, 
satatdmhudigdhanayano, ‘with eyes always obscured with 
water,’ which may be the true reading, cf. jalapurnanetra in a 
verse on this same stage in T, p. 155; d, vicardh praiosati for 
chavir apy apohati ) . 

56 T, p. 158 (a, pracalavadano yuthaparyantasevi ; b, durga- 
duraMathdngah for nirmadOy etc.; c, mandago mandandddh for 
yutha°; d, corrupt in T). 
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20. With ears, shoulders, tail, and trunk 
hanging limp, body hairs fallen out, falling teeth 
(or tusks), wasting away in flesh and strength, 
with loose foot soles, and feet (‘hoof-slippers’) 
that fall off, eating little, rough-bodied, with a 
film over the eyes, his body covered with veins, 
evacuating and urinating with difficulty, thirsty, 
his nails eaten by multitudes of worms, he is 
aged and has attained the tenth stage.®’ 

21. He lies (sleeps?) against a tree, not in 
water; his dung is mixed with froth, he urinates 
scantily, and eats (only) soft food ; his tusks fall 
off, his fore-limbs are permanently sickly ; such 
is the elephant in the stage that follows the cen- 
tury (the eleventh).®* 

22. He lays hold of things low down and 
feebly, walks with slack trunk and ears and tail 
swaying downward (listlessly) ; his fore- and 
hind-limbs are (alike) stiff, and he sleeps con- 
stantly when he has reached the twelfth stage.®* 

23. Thus, O king, having reached a hundred 
and twenty years, and having performed many 
kinds of work, the elephant goes to heaven.*® 

57 T, p. 158 (with different pdda a, and other corruptions). 
In b reference is to the ‘ hoof -slippers ’ which may be cast off; 
see Evans, pp. 219 infra, 314. 

58 T, p. 156 (c, Hra for sthira; other corruptions). 

59 T, p. 156. 

60 T, p. 156 (a-b, vin§ad upasthdya). 


Here ends Chapter V, dealing with 
Marks of the Stages of Life. 



CHAPTEB VI 


ON DETERMINATION OF MEASURE- 
MENTS 

1. From the eye to the pecaka (region of the 
tail root) is their length. From the toenail to 
the shoulder is their height. The circumference 
of elephants is to be measured at the place of 
their girth (middle). 

2. The length of an elephant of the ‘deer’ 
caste just after birth is a hasta and a half, and 
he is said to be a kara { = hasta) high ; his girth 
is two Jiastas. And five ahgulas is said to be their 
annual growth up to the tenth year.®’ 

3. But when the thirteenth year is attained, 
the height of the ‘deer’ is five Jiastas, his length 
seven, and his girth measure eight ; respectively 
one and two more than these measurements 
have the ‘slow’ and ‘state’ (elephants).®^ 

61 A hasta = lara — aratni == 24 ahgulas = 2 vitastis — a])oiit 
18 inches. HA.y IV, iii, 3 f., gives the dimensions of the best 
(largest, ^ state’) elephant at birth as 1% aratnis in height, 
2% in length, 2^ in girth. Brehm, p. 557, gives the height of 
an elephant at birth as 0.9 m. = about 3 ft. or 2 hastaSy a little 
more than the Hindu figures. So also Sanderson, p. 61. Brehm, 
loc. cit.y gives the growth in the first year as 0.3 m. in height ; in 
the second year, 0.2 ra. ; in the third, 0.1. Our text’s estimate of 
the annual growth seems clearly too small. 

62 T, p. 165 (b, a^tau ca hastah parindhamdnamy so read; 
c, elcadvi°y so read; mandra^, but elsewhere T regularly reads 
manda; d, samkirnandgo ’niyatapramdnah) , It is obvious that 
the vitastayo of our text as printed must be a mistake; hastay 
not vitastiy must be the unit of measurement. This is confirmed 
not only by common sense (in terms of vitastiSy or half-hcwta^, 
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4. Cows of the best, middling, and poorest 
types (i.e., the ‘state,’ ‘slow,’ and ‘deer’ castes) 
are respectively six, five, and four {hastas) 
high, eight, seven, and six long, and nine, eight, 
and seven in girth.*® 

5. As to elephants which are overstout or 
lean likewise, or mutilated in a member, their 
members (or bodies) are not measurable (in 
terms of the standard measurements), nor their 
subsidiary members, O prince.** 

6. (Normal) measurement is always possible 
(only) with an elephant that has a body normal 
and complete in all its members, and especially 
a holy ana (v, 14, one in the fourth decade, the 
prime of life).*® 

the measurements given would be absurdly small), but also by 
T (whose reading of pada b in this verse we must therefore 
adopt) and by all other authorities on the subject. E.g., Var, 
Brh, S., 67, 4, gives the same figures as our text, but in hdsiafi. 
Sukrauiti, 4, 7, 79 ff., gives the height, length, and girth of the 
‘ state ^ (largest) elephant as 7, 8, and 10 hasias; the ^slow^ and 
‘deer’ elephants are, respectively, one and two hastas less each 
way, except that the ‘state’ and ‘slow’ have the same length. 
KA.f ii, 31 (Sh.,1 p. 136), gives 7, 9, and 10' aratnis for the 
‘best’ elephant, which is consistent with our text. Evans, p. 5, 
gives the average height (measured ‘at the shoulder,’ cf. our 
vs. 1 above) as 7 ft. 10% in. ( = co. 6 hastas), the girth as 11 
ft. 10 in. ( = CO. 8 hastas) ; these accord fairly well with the 
Hindu figures for the ‘slow’ or medium-sized elephant. Evans 
gives no average length; from various sources I gather that it 
would not be far from 10% feet or 7 hastas. The reading ehadvi° 
in c is found not only in T but in Var. Brh. S., 67, 4c, which is 
identical with our pada, and is clearly the only possible reading. 

68 T, p. 165 (d, jyestha for muTchya). The female is one 
hasta less in each dimension than the male of her own class. Cf . 
HJ., TV, iii, 24, which gives the same measurements for the 
cow of the ‘state’ class. 

64 T, p. 165 (d, pratitisthanti dantindh), 

65T, p. 165. 
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7. The two lumps of the head are known as 
the bosses (kumbha). The part between them is 
known as the vidu. Below that is the avagraha. 
The vdhittha is the part below the bosses.®* 

8. Below that, the pratimdna. The place be- 
tween these is called the vdyu-kumhha (‘wind- 
boss’). But the two sides of the vdhittha of ele- 
phants shall be called the vildgas. 

9. Above the trunk tips, the gandusa. But the 
ridge over the eye is the Isikd. The outer corner 
of the eye is the nirydna. But the root of the ear 
is the ciilikd (‘little crest’). 

10. The lobe of the ear is the picchusd. The 
part between the shoulders is called the proha. 
But above the trunk is the avaskdra; above that 
is what is called the pali. 

11. But the middle of the body is the nigala 
(‘chain’) -place. Above that is the cikkd. The 
samddna is above the haunch and below this the 
feo/a-part.®^ 

12. Below the flanks are the two hind- 
quarters to be recognized; the niskosa at (be- 
tween?) flank and back; the belly after these 
two; (after or behind?) these two (niskosas) 
are the two parts named the utkrstas (‘elevated 
parts’). 

13. But the region of the tail root shall be 

06 Vss. 7-13 have not been found in T. For the various names 
of parts of the body see Glossary. JIA,, ITT, xxix, has a much 
longer and more detailed list of them (mainly in prose), which, 
however, gives little help to a real understanding of the terms; 
the Glossary quotes it whenever it is useful for our purposes. 

07 Read Icaldhhdgas in d ; see Glossary. 
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(called) the pecaka. Below the throat, upon the 
breast, one shall recognize the antar-mani, fas- 
tened at the joint of the neck. 

Here ends Chapter VI, dealing with 
Determination of Measurements. 



CHAPTER Vn 


ON DETAILS OF PRICE''« 

1. Men cannot say : “So large a price is enough 
for them.” When one price is approved by both 
buyer and seller, that shall be known as the best 
price ; what is disapproved by one of the parties, 
as a middling price; what is disapproved by 
both, as a bad price. Hence determining all by 
many careful experts, the price of elephants 
shall be arrived at. 

2. But one shall take at full price a noble ele- 
phant that is endowed with all the desirable 
qualities; at half price, one that has one eye, 
foot, or tusk missing, or that is deaf, or dis- 
eased; at three-quarters of the (full) price the 
wise man shall take one that has half an ear or 
the tail or the like cut off ; one that has lost both 
tusks or the like, even though (otherwise) a fine 
elephant, he shall take for a quarter of the price. 

3. But one shall know that (an elephant) 
whose left tusk is elevated (more than the right) 
is low (?) in value. One shall know that cows 
(are to be purchased) for an eighth less, or for 
three-quarters of the price (of bulls). 

68 The general sense of this chapter, in much greater detail, 
is found in T, pp. 167 ff. Zimmer version is extraordinary in 
its misunderstandings. 


Here ends Chapter VII, dealing with 
Details of Price, 



CHAPTEH Vin 


ON MARKS OF CHARACTER 

1. One shall note by their several signs (ele- 
phants that are) gods, demons, gandharvas, 
gaksas, ogres, and men (in character), and that 
have the character of goblins and serpents.®® 

2. One that is beautiful, has an odor like the 
white water lily {Ngmphaea esculenta), sandal- 
wood, Alstonia scholaris, orange tree, lotus 
ipadma), or Cathartocarpus fistula, whose face 
beams, who always retains the interest (spirit, 
excitement) of a kalabha (young elephant), who 
has a cry like a koil, he is to be honored as hav- 
ing the character of a god. 

3. Who tries to do reprehensible things, de- 
lights overmuch in fighting, is mean natured, 
not in the least compassionate, has the odor of 
the Vitex negundo berry, of aloes, or of fish, a 
killer elephant, he has the character of a demon. 

4. A gandharva (heavenly musician) they call 
him who has an odor like Gaertnera racemosa, 
yuthikd (kind of jasmine), abja (kind of lotus), 
Rottleria tinctoria, ndga (some plant), or yellow 
sandal; who is fond of song, has an excellent 
gait, and handsome tusks, eyes, temporal bosses, 
head, trunk, and trunk tips, and has few (or 
small) spots (on the body). 

5. Radiant, impatient by nature, well-favored, 

«» T, p. 133. 
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of pleasant aspect, spirited, with ears erect, 
such an elephant has yaksa (sprite) character/® 

6. Who has the odor of a crow, ape, ass, 
camel, or cat, or of urine, dung, or putrefaction, 
who slays (other) elephants, and is violent at 
night, who likes (to eat) sour things, meat, and 
blood, is undisciplined, and shows no gratitude, 
of refractory behavior, such a one is an ogre in 
character. 

7. Who loves waste places (solitude), has a 
smell like a corpse or like a red goat, who strays 
away and wanders at night, and roars deeply, 
who is violently enraged on the days of the 
moon’s change, and is stupid, this elephant the 
teachers consider of goblin character.^’ 

8. Who has an odor like those of fish, saivala 
(a water grass), phanirjaka (kind of basil), 
mud, brandy, or raw flesh, who is frightened 
when he hears even the rumbling of the clouds, 
becomes enraged at night, and delights in water 
and dust, — ^he is a serpent. 

9. (Like) a brahman (in character) is one 
who is pure, whose body is fragrant with odors 
like honey, milk, the rice concoction offered in 
sacrifice, ghee, or the flowers of the mango ; who 
is fond of peace, and friendly to all elephants ; 
composed, fond of bathing, right minded ; so the 
sages declare. 

10. Who is similar in odor to sandalwood, 

70 T, p. 333 (d, yaJcsajdtyo) . 

71 This, like most of the surrounding verses, is not found in 
T in this form, but is reproduced in general sense, p. 138 ; with 
our c cf. T, yo ^dhikam karka^o vdgdh paksasamdMsu nitya^ah. 
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butter, yellow orpiment, red arsenic, or bdel- 
lium, skilled in warlike operations and fearless 
in battle, heroic under the fire of many sorts of 
weapons, he is a ksatriya (warrior). 

11. Who has the odor of Pentapetes Phoe- 
nicea, rice, sesame, ke^afca-flowers {Pandanus 
odoratissimus) , or mdlatl (a jasmine), whose 
uvula is adorned (with spots), patient of pain, 
flesh-eating, fond of kind words, who even if an- 
gered is quickly appeased, he is (like) the vaisya 
(artisan) caste. 

12. Delighted with leavings (of food), right 
easily frightened, having a sour, acrid odor or 
that of a goat, of bones, or of a crab, wrathful, 
treacherous (changeable, ‘easy to be parted’), 
cowardly, ungrateful, this base elephant is a 
sudra (serf) in character. 

13. Betraying trust, cruel, crooked-stepping 
in gait, who does not eat very much when in 
must, such an elephant is considered a serpent 
in character. 

14. Those having the character of gods, ksa- 
triyas, gandharvas, and brahmans are of the 
nature of sattva; the vaisyas and sudras, of ra- 
jas; and the rest, of tamasP' 

15. The colors of elephants are fourfold: 
tawny, yellow, black, and white; respectively 
from blood mingled with gall, from blood min- 
gled with phlegm, from gall, and from phlegm 
they are produced, be it known, like unto (a pea- 
cock’s) tail feathers, to gold, to a cloud, and to 

A familiar theory of Indian philosophy makes all material 
nature composed of these three ‘strands’ or ‘qualities’ (guna). 
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moonlight. But among these that black one alone 
exists here on earth; the other three are in the 
heavenly world.” 

16. Their ‘sheen’ (or ‘shadow,’ chaya) is five- 
fold. As a thick bank of clouds may cover the 
sun, so it may obliterate the (significance of the) 
bodily characteristics of an elephant. It is (five- 
fold) according to the difference of (the five) 
elements. The first cloud-shaped (‘shadow’) is 
produced by earth; two (‘not-one,’ ‘more-than- 
one’) are produced by water and fire. These 
three are most valuable. The two other than 
these (produced by air and ether) are displeas- 
ing and highly undesirable.’^ 

17. Elephants having the character of a gan- 
dharva, serpent, or yaksa are (all) military, but 

'‘2 T, p. 132 (with many corruptions). 

73 This verse is so obscure^ taken by itself, that Zimmer can- 
not be blamed for failing to understand it. Some help to its 
interpretation is given by Somadeva’s Yasastilaica, I, 487, 1. 6, 
prihivy apt e jetsam ekaiamachaydsameta. This is an epithet ad- 
dressed to an elephant. Comm.: prthivi ca dpa§ ca tejas ca 
prthivyaptejdnsi tesdm madhye eTcatamasya chdyd dlptis tayd 
sametah samyuktah he tathokta, A long passage in T, pp. 138 f., 
while it does not contain our verse, makes its meaning per- 
fectly clear. Here we are told that the bodies of elephants show 
a chdyd, ‘shadow' or ‘sheen,' which may be of five sorts, one 
derived from each of the five elements (earth, water, fire, air or 
wind, and ‘ether,' dkd§a or kha). The first three are auspicious, 
the last two inauspicious. The chdyd has the peculiar effect of 
annulling the significance of the bodily marks {laksana, laksma, 
see our chapters ii and iii) ; so that an elephant with auspicious 
marks, but an inauspicious chdyd, is dangerous and to be re- 
jected; and vice versa. The comparison to a cloud which ob- 
scures the face of the sun (our a-b) is found in T, p. 139. It is 
absolutely clear from these parallel passages that suvarna in 
our c either means ‘water' (a sense in which it has never been 
recorded), or is a corruption for another word of that meaning. 
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a Tcsatriya is particularly (to be used) as a mili- 
tary elephant ; the brahmans and gods, in sacri- 
ficial and other ritual performances ; the vaisya 
class is useful in all labors, and the others in 
fighting, killing, carrying merchandise, etc., 
slaying robbers, and annihilating tigers and 
other (wild beasts). 

18. The sensitiveness (to stimuli of control) 
of elephants is known to be sevenfold accord- 
ing as it is extreme, shallow, deep, conformable 
to meaning, contrary to meaning, harsh, and 
perfect.’^ 

19. One who shudders from afar at the goad, 
hook, or stick, or who trembles when (merely) 
touched, that elephant is extremely sensitive.’® 

20. But of shallow sensitivity is one who feels 
the impact of the sharp goad or hook when it 
merely comes in contact with his skin or touches 
his hair.’* 

21. Who does not feel the impact of the hook 
when it breaks the skin or draws blood, even 
until it pierces his flesh, he is one of deep sensi- 
tivity.” 

22. Who, whether he is guided by the feet or 
with the goad, is sensitive to it, (but) is not 
frightened nor confused, that elephant the wise 

T4 T, p. 206. 76 T, p. 206. 

76 T, p. 206 (a, samsparsamdtrena ; d, vindydd uttdnave- 
dindh), 

77 T, p. 206 (b, ^vyadhandc ca yah; c, na ca vedayate sam- 
jndm; d, jneyo for sa vai). Eead ^vyadhandd in b; dh and th 
are constantly confused in South Indian alphabets. 
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man shall know has sensitivity conformable to 
the meaning/® 

23. Who goes back when he is goaded (for- 
ward), and when reined in goes (ahead), and 
(thus) acts contrary to the signal, he is one of 
contrary sensitivity.''® 

24. Without (independent) volition and 
(also) without sensitivity (to the driver’s stimu- 
lus), one who acts contrary and shows excessive 
vice, he shall be considered one of harsh sensi- 
tivity. 

25. Who is gentle in all his feelings (or, in all 
conditions), and free from vice, the best of the 
best, that elephant the noble sages call one of 
perfect sensitivity. 

78 T, p. 206. 

79 T, p. 206 (a, vrajeti yas ; b, nigrhltas ca ga""). Read with 
T in b. 


Here ends Chapter VIII, dealing with 
Marks of Character. 



CHAPTER IX 


ON KINDS OF MUST 

1. With giving of very sweet fluids, with leafy 
branches broken off, with various green fodders 
{kdbala and kubala) and tender grasses, and the 
like food and drink as prescribed, with words 
pleasant to the ear, with furnishing of dust, 
mud, and water, and with roaming at will (free- 
dom from restraint), an elephant’s heart is de- 
lighted.*® 

2. According as an elephant attains delight, 
so his bodily humor reaches full development. 
In consequence of that, association with the cow 
elephant becomes desirable to him, and sporting 
with her unrestrainedly in the water.®^ 

3. When he sports in a lake full of blooming 
lotuses, with spouting jets of water (from his 
trunk), with water that sends forth abundance 
of fragrant odors, enjoying the young lotus 
stalks, when gaily he devotes himself to pastur- 
age, moving freely at will, from such joys, 0 
king, arises equilibrium of the bodily, humors 
(i.e., healthy condition) of an elephant. 

4. From excess of joy, 0 prince, arises the 
must of elephants ; but the must of an elephant 
declines when he is bereft of joy.** 

80 T, p. 245 (a, patrahandhaih ; b, miirair for Saspair), On 
this chapter see my Introduction, sec. 7. 

81 T, p. 246 (yadd yadd . . . tadd tadd . . . vrttim . . . 
sahacdram i^tam anargalam cdram apdrh vihdram), 

82 T, p. 246. 
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5. From the eyes, palate, temples, ears, navel, 
penis, trunk, and nipples, and from the hairs of 
the body, thus in many ways the mztsi-fluid may 
flow, 0 king.®* 

6. Excitement, swiftness, odor, love passion, 
complete florescence of the body, wrath, prow- 
ess, and fearlessness are declared to be the 
eight excellences of must.^* 

7. Of old the Unborn (Brahma) created must, 
and then deposited half of it in (all other) crea- 
tures, moving and stationary, and deposited the 
other half in elephants. So, intoxicated, they 
fight and become enraged, mastered by it. 

8. Trees reach their seasonal growth at the 
sight of must, and other living things too are 
filled with joy at the thought of must.^^ 

9. In a kingdom or a city if (an elephant) is in 
must, the earth will yield plentiful food. If it 

83 T, p. 246. The context, and other parts of T, throw no 
further light on the subject. But SY.j comm., I, 495, 11. 3 f. from 
bottom, has the following: nanu Tnado gandasthaldsrayatayd na 
vdcydh. yatah, etat [text prints etat as part of the following 
verse, but clearly yata etat should be read as prose] : tdlukar- 
ndksikosehhyah [text °karand°'\ cihuTcdhhydm karat iathd, 
romakupakatibhyaS ca prabhinnas tv astadhd gajah, tatrai 
katdt sruto bhaved ddnam sindhur netrctsruto madah, madah 
koiasruto jneyah [see n. 86 on vs. 9 below] slkaram ca karasru- 
tam [text kata° ; clearly this refers to the ‘ spray ^ spouted 
from the trunk, as pdda b refers to the water of tears]. Cf. also 
our vs. V, 15, which refers to must-fluid from the samddna, ap- 
parently a part of the leg, cf. kati, ‘hips,’ in SY, as just 
quoted. See my Introduction, pp. 34-36. 

84 T, p. 246, and SY., I, 495, comm., 11. 6 f. from bottom (b, 
T and SY, ratir for gatir, so read; SY, krdntatd, T kdntatd, for 
gandhatd [one of these must certainly be read, and I have pre- 
ferred krdntatd as lect. diff.] ; SY. is corrupt in c). 

86 T, p. 17 (b, ^df^td; c, smaryamdnd mad^ ; d, maddnviidh). 
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comes first in the right temple, victory will en- 
sue for the king who controls him ; if in the left, 
the earth will be lovely from abundant rain ; if it 
appears (first) in the penis, or if he discharges it 
from the penis and the two temples at once, the 
king will be glorious.®* 

10. Tearing freely at ant hills, posts, bushes, 
shrubs, and trees, with excited look, when he 
walks along straight ahead with hastened foot- 
steps, lifting his trunk high in air, and when, at 
the time when his girdle is being girded on, he 
constantly sprays forth water (from his trunk) 
and bellows, entwining his right tusk (with his 
trunk), then he shows attainment of (that kind 
of) must which brings victory.®’ 

11. When his gait stumbles for no reason, his 
neck droops, he is very melancholy, sighs long 
and gently, his trunk hangs down to the ground, 
his eyes close quickly, he is sleepy and his limbs 
are sluggish, he eats enormously and urinates 
frequently, that is the dangerous (kind of 
w^^^s^).®® 

12. With honey-colored nails, tusks, and eyes, 
skin like a dark cloud, red corners of the eyes, 
lotus-filament spots (on the skin), quarreling 
with other elephants, with sporting in dust 

86 T, p. 247 (b, jayam rdjno 7iiyantuh sriyam; c, spMrjitd; 
d, sa for ca). Cf. vs. 14 below, vs. 5 above, and my Introduction, 
pp. 34-36. 

87 T, p. 131 (b, vydydd ydtrdnulomasphuritanadagatir . . . 
unnamya ) . 

88 T, p. 331 (but before the preceding verse; a, srastakarno 
Hinlca; c, dhrta for druta; vilomo for *lasdngo). 
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and water the handsome elephant king becomes 
‘temple-filled’ (in the first stage of must).^^ 

13. His cheeks are washed with the m%s^-fluid 
that flows in streams ; he is filled with thunder 
(roaring) like a rolled-up cloud; rushing for- 
ward intent on slaying even those at a distance, 
— (in this state) the lordly elephant is declared 
to be ‘wet-cheeked’ (in the second stage of 
must ) .’’® 

14. With alternate oblique glances repeatedly 
looking to both sides, the elephant discharges 
mMsi-fluid drop by drop from his rod-like penis. 
His mind is set on going backward (instead of 
forward as directed) ; he bellows loudly, with 
abundant (temporal) WMSi-liquid; he dislikes 
the pillar (confinement), and is quick moving; 
thus he is observed to be as a result of the (third 
stage of must, called) ‘down-fixation.’®^ 

89 T, p. 249 (c, °vihdri [read °n]). In this and the next six 
verses arc described the seven stages of must, which are also 
enumerated briefly (not described) in SY., 1, 495, 11. 2 ff., and 
(with slightly varying names) in the comm, thereto, 11. 9 ff. 
from bottom. This first stage is there called samjdtatilakd. In 
T, pp. 247 ff., are listed nine stages of must; of these the first 
is purnalcatd (our 1); the second is svinnasrotomulchd (so 
clearly intended, though corruptly written) ; the third is jdtati- 
lahd (which is No. 1 in ST,, as just stated). The remaining six 
agree with our Nos. 2-7, see the following verses. Zimmer 
wholly misses the meaning of this passage, though it should 
have been clear to him from Schmidt ’s references to SY. Evans, 
p. 176, observes that at the beginning of must the temples swell 
and become puffy, cf. my Introduction, pp. 29-30, and n. 67. 

99 T, p. 249. This stage is called drdraJcapoUJcd in SY., dr- 
drdkapolatd in T, p. 247. 

91 T, p. 250 (c, hriyyate hhuriddnarh ; d, *dho for yo, read 
thus). The stage is called adhonibandhint in SY. text, adhoni- 
haddhd in its comm, and in T, p. 247 ; in the context of T, p. 
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15. Having an odor like Alstonia scholaris or 
lotuses, always furious, witk saffron-colored 
(temporal) mj*sf-fluid, when spurred on he shat- 
ters the (enemy’s) hosts of chariots and horses ; 
(then) he has attained the ‘scent-going’ 
(fourth) stage (of must).^^ 

16. He has no desire for bed, food and drink, 
or kind words ; by night he stands in the dark- 
ness, not to be controlled by a driver; coming 
upon (an army of) elephants, horses, and in- 
fantry, he will not in the least relax his intense 
rage ; (in this condition) the noble elephant has 
reached (the fifth stage of must called) ‘furi- 
ous. 

17. In the ‘surpassed’ (sixth) stage an ele- 
phant lord, mad with rage, lusts to destroy this 
whole universe of stationary and moving crea- 
tures ; not abiding in one place (with other ele- 
phants?), he will not endure the (sound of the) 
bell of other (or enemy) elephants; he cannot 
abide his own shadow (? as if it were a rival), 
and is constantly bent on galloping.®* 

250, occurs the form adhonibandhd. See my Introduction, p, 30, 
n. 67. 

92 T, p. 250 (c, d, T hanti rathdsvasanghdn dsddito; so read! ). 
The stage is also called gandhacard in T, p. 247 ; in SY,, gan- 
dhacdrini. The correctness of T ^s reading in c is indicated by a 
paraphrase occurring in the context: pratgangarathamdtangdns 
codito hanti sarvatah. 

98 T, p. 250 (a, na Sayydm for nagarydm, so read; cdrum for 
cdtun). In d read krodhamm with v. 1. (so also T). The stage is 
called krodham also in T, p. 247; in <Sr., krodhinl, 

94 T, p. 251 (b, dbhila^ate; c, sa for first na; d, hhramati 
for hhavati). Perhaps sa should be read for na in c, with T, 
rendering; ‘and when he is staying in the same place (with 
them) he will not endure,' etc.; so, indeed, Zimmer translates, 
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18. His accumulation of must reduced, when 
the power has departed from the intensity of his 
fury, his form resplendent in sport with the gen- 
tle motion of his limbs restored, having lost his 
jealousy of (other) elephants, in the reduction 
of must, (namely, the seventh stage known as) 
‘diminution,’ he shines like a cloud that has dis- 
charged its accumulation of water,®® 

19. From the flowing of the wt#5f-fluid the 
bodily humors of the elephant in must con- 
stantly waste away, and through wasting of the 
humors right quickly arise multitudes of serious 
diseases. Because of their previous wasting 
away he does not attain to the development of 
mmt in other years. One shall cause him to ap- 
pease this must through three months devoted 
to (development of) the bodily humors.®®* 

20-21. A pill of sahd (some plant), Cocculus 
cordifolius, horse-radish, Sida cordifolia, dou- 
ble-hemp, Feronia elephantum, Alstonia sclio- 
laris, sandalwood, Nauclea cadamha, Abrus pre- 
catorius, madhuTca (a tree), Physalis flexuosa, 
jwantikd (some plant), sdlmali (the silk-cotton 
tree), AmorphopJiallus campanulatus, vrsctra 

ignoring the first na of the text. On bells as worn by elephants 
cf. SY,, I, 498, 1. 2. The stage is also called atikrnntd in T, p. 
247 ; in /SF., text, ativartinl; in its comm., pravartikd. 

T lacks this verse. The stage is however described in T, 
p. 251, and named samhhinnamadamaryddd T, p. 248; this lat- 
ter name is also given to it in /SF., text; the comm, seems to 
call it either sambhinnakapold or sarvakdlikd. 

The failure of must to occur periodically in an elephant in 
which it has once been established is a sign of dangerous state of 
health, requiring rest and medical attention; Evans, p. 176, and 
my Introduction, pp. 30, 38. 
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(said to be a kind of Boerhavia), sevya (proba- 
bly the root of Andropogon muricatus), iksura 
(some plant), kukkutanda (a kind of rice), Ah- 
rus precatorius, Physalis flexuosa, aloes, and 
Tribulus lanuginosus, mixed with kerl (some 
tree), milk (or, milk [juice] of the kerl tree?) 
and honey, shall be given to elephants when 
murst appears. 

22. To augment their passion a pill is to be 
administered containing koranda (probably yel- 
low amaranth), mallikd (a kind of jasmine), 
neem, and Symplocos racemosa roots, with salt, 
Terminalia catappa, and honey. 

23. Lime, suvahd (a plant), sahd (a plant), 
long pepper, Alstonia scholaris, vijayd (a 
plant), Terminalia catappa, and honey, crushed 
in milk, this concoction when smeared on his 
body will bring into control a mMst-maddened 
noble elephant. 


Here ends Chapter IX, dealing with 
Kinds of Must. 



CHAPTER X 


ON THE CATCHING OF ELEPHANTS 

1. By the methods of working a trap pen and en- 
ticement with cows, and by pursuit, also by as- 
sault, and by pits, thus the catching of elephants 
is fivefold. But they are (increasingly) unde- 
sirable in the order named. Since elephants are 
destroyed thereby, both of the two last are to be 
avoided, and among these particularly the last. 

2. The trap pen is celebrated as having a 
length and breadth of approximately a kos {ca. 
one and one-half miles). Making a fence round 
about it with stout trees, etc., dug into the 
ground, and a ditch hard to cross on the outside, 
he shall construct with bamboos, etc., a lane 
opening outward, (beginning) between two 
fences arranged on either side of the entrance, 
and gradually becoming wider (as it leads out).®® 

T has none of the verses of this chapter, thouprh it treats 
the same subject at great length in pp. 35 ff. All but the fourth of 
the five methods of capture are described by Sanderson, pp. 70 ff., 
as in use in modern times. Cf. also P. S. Govinda Rao, Ele- 
phant-Catching, Ancient and Modern,^’ Quarterly Journal of 
the Mythic Society (Bangalore), XVIII, 87-99; this article 
quotes largely from Sanderson and adds little of importance. 
The ‘trap pen' (now called Jcheddah) is made essentially as 
here described; but the ditch is now dug inside the fence, which 
seems more natural. Our hahir (in b) might possibly be inter- 
preted as compounded with dustardm (‘a fence hard to cross to 
the outside'), or as applying to the fence and ditch together 
(both would be ‘outside' the inclosed space); but T, p. 35, is 
unambiguous and certainly places the ditch outside the fence 
(vrtim vidhdya hdhyasihaparilchdparivestifdm). See my Intro- 
duction, sec. 5, on this whole chapter. Should sahitd be read for 
mahitd in a? This pdda is apparently corrupt; cf. pp. 18-19. 
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3. Eaising aloft and fastening a great door- 
panel, (sharp-) edged, at the entrance inside the 
trap pen, making it very stout with wooden pil- 
lars on this side and on that, he shall deposit 
sugar cane, etc., there, and then, rounding up the 
elephants with drums, etc., he shall drive the 
frightened animals in there (by the bamboo 
pathway leading to the gate), and then quickly 
cut the cords holding the top of the bolt (so that 
it shall drop and fasten the door). 

4. Provided with girth fastenings, spears, 
bamboo (sticks), goad hooks, fetters, etc., the 
elephant herdsmen, after waiting there two or 
three days, then quickly going back into the trap 
pen, going near the posts, shall by artifices catch 
the elephants that have desirable qualities and 
secure them firmly there, and then shall let the 
herd pass outside. 

5. Gently and swiftly he shall bind the ele- 
phants with rather gentle though firm bonds 
around the girth, at the neck, and at the hind 
parts, and also bind the iron foot bonds upon 
them on the two (hind) feet. Then having fas- 
tened very long and stout ropes in front, leading 
them constantly forward by first-class elephant 
herders, he shall cause them slowly to proceed, 
after loosening the fetter behind.®’ 

6. But thus having caused the elephants very 

I.e., there is arranged a series of posts between the trap 
pen and the stall; in being driven home the elephant is kept al- 
ways tied to one of the posts in the line, the rope tying him to 
one being not untied until he has been tied to the next one 
ahead of it. 
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gradually to proceed from one post to another, 
he shall bring them into the stall, together with 
other fine and trustworthy elephants. 

7. Taking five or six reliable cow elephants 
and covering their backs (literally ‘bellies’) 
with leather coverings, elephant tenders shall 
hide under these skins, armed with ropes, etc. 
Then by striking them with their hands they 
shall drive the cows straight to a herd, and shall 
quickly tie up five or six elephants; thus the 
‘cow-seduction’ is performed, by seducing them 
with cows. 

8. When bathed with vara (some plant), 
aloes, the bark of trees with mUky juices, 
mdleya (cardamoms'?), holey aha (a fragrant 
wood), the root of Andropogon muricatus, and 
Symplocos racemosa, with (mixed in) very cool 
water in jars, the cow is made seductive to male 
elephants. 

9. With honey, the root of Andropogon muri- 
catus, and nata (said to be Tabernaemontana 
coronaria), mixed with wine or with elephant’s 
urine, such an ointment applied to the hind-quar- 
ters of the cow is an excellent seductive of male 
elephants. Likewise with seeds produced by the 
wood-apple tree, huhhutandaha (kind of rice), 
and Pongamia glabra, and with the fruit of 
Grewia elastica, mixed together, this ointment 
(applied to cows) will bring noble elephants into 
subjection. 

10. He shall apply (to the cows) a subjugat- 
ing ointment made of Terminalia chebula (or 
citrina), fragrant aloes, sugar cane, pattra (a 
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plant with fragrant leaves), Unguis odoratus, 
madder, sahd (as in ix, 20), sdrihd (a creeping 
plant), gosrnga (said to be Acacia arahica), 
orpiment, sita (used of various plants), indigo 
plant, suvahd (various plants), earth, Nauclea 
cadamba, and lotuses, with putramcdrin ( ? some 
plant), nata (see verse 9), the hair, hoofs, and 
urine of goats, and similar things ; with Celosia 
cristata, mdleya (cardamoms?), collyrium, nd- 
gapuspa (name of various plants), and honey. 

11. With sounds of kettledrums, musical in- 
struments, drums, etc., driving apart the ele- 
phants, the herders, always with a crowd (of 
followers), swiftly and fearlessly pursuing the 
greatly frightened animals, when the young ele- 
phants are lame with foot weariness, shall then 
quickly and cleverly catch them. This is the 
method of catching elephants known as ‘pur- 
suit. ’ 

12. Separate ropes with multiple ends, the 
ends of which are tied into nooses, are covered 
with ken-bark and twigs, etc., (the ropes) as 
large as the girth of a betel nut tree, and ap- 
proximately sixty karas (30 yards) long, and 
are well buried and covered on all sides with 
dust in a very broad hole in the ground sunk to 
the depth of a kara (a foot and a half). 

13. Placing thereon stalks of lotuses, bamboo, 
plantain trees, white sugar cane, etc., and tying 
those ropes also to a stout tree, then clever 
herdsmen lying in wait in concealment shall 
quickly catch the elephants while they are en- 
grossed in eating, throwing them down by draw- 
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ing the ropes taut. This is the kind of catching 
known as ‘assault.’ 

14. Making a hole four hastas (six feet) deep, 
two hastas broad, and five hastas long, concealed 
with bamboo shoots and grass mats, covering it 
over with earth, and bestrewing it with food, the 
attendants shall cause the young elephants to 
fall into it and then bind them firmly. This is the 
method of catching known as the ‘pit. ’ 

Here ends Chapter X, dealing with the 
Catching of Elephants. 



CHAPTKB XI 


ON THE KEEPING OF ELEPHANTS AND 
THEIR DAILY AND SEASONAL 
REGIMEN 

1. Forest elephants who dwelt there happily 
and hy the power of fate have been brought to 
town in bonds, afflicted by harsh, bitter, cruel 
words, by excessive grief, fear, bewilderment, 
bondage, etc., and by sufferings of mind and 
body, are quite unable for long to sustain life, 
when from their own herds they have come into 
the control of men. 

2. On mountain ridges, in the water of moun- 
tain torrents, in lotus pools and rivers, ever re- 
membering how he played freely with elephant 
cows in the midst of the jungle, an elephant, de- 
jected and beset with manifold troubles, is un- 
willing to eat stalks of white sugar cane, etc., 
though repeatedly placed before him. 

3. Thinking on the pleasure he formerly ex- 
perienced in the jungles, constantly brooding, 
restraining the flapping of his ears and (the 
motion of) his tail, becoming excessively hag- 
gard from the hardships of the town, in a few 
days the newly caught elephant comes to death.®® 

4. The elephant’s two eyes bulge out, and he 
suffers inflammation in the anus, navel, and fore 
and hind quarters; he does not eat nor rest (or 

08 T, p. 53 (c, grdmyavyathdparigato ^pi tatah IcrHmnd), 
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enjoy himself), nor does he recognize signs 
given him (by a driver) ; like a king exiled from 
his kingdom, he is a prey to anxiety and longing 
(or is freely a prey to anxiety).®* 

5. The (cosmic) egg was characterized by 
heat, and elephants were born from the egg ; be- 
ing tormented with heat from birth, they are 
gratified by being deluged with cool water, by 
dust and mud and the like. Therefore, King of 
Anga, just water is the life of elephants. Hence 
one shall tend elephants with water freely; for 
from that their bodily humors become calm. 

6. One shall sprinkle elephants brought from 
the forest with cold water, and give them to 
drink of it, and let them bathe in water up to the 
ears in the morning, to counteract their weari- 
ness, etc., and likewise at the close of day freely; 
so (after this) one shall tie them up (for the 
night). Afterward one shall also have them 
sprinkled and anointed with ‘hundred-fold puri- 
fied ’ ghee. 

7. When an elephant has bathed, one shall 
give him rice porridge, mixed with beans, broth, 
and butter, and give him sugared drinks, and 
stalks of white sugar cane which he loves. 

8. Inspection of bed and water (?), exercise, 
suitable medicine, rubbing down with powder, 
returning to the stall post, food accompanied by 
ghee and jaggery, giving of pastry, bathing, 
drinking water, and in the afternoon food ac- 
companied by a quarter (of the amount) of ses- 

T, p. 53 (the two halves separated). 
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ame oil, and medicine, and then sleep — this is 
the daily routine of elephants, step by step.^“® 

9. (One shall feed them) stalks and bulbs of 
lotuses (padma) and (other) water lilies {ut- 
pala), plantains (bananas), edible lotus roots, 
Trapa hispinosa, durvd grass, udumhara (kind 
of fig), Boswellia thurifera, sugar cane, spike- 
nard, banyan (leaves or fruits), bamboos, etc. 
And the sprouts (or buds) and fruits of (two 
kinds of) figs {Ficus infectoria and F. religiosa), 
and wood-apples are always to be given to ele- 
phants, King of Anga, to ease their distress; 
also other sweet delicacies which they love. 

10. Those that are tearful-eyed and haggard, 
the young calves, those worn with bearing bur- 
dens, the bilious and thin-limbed, those that are 
tired with constant traveling, the aged, those 
that have no desire for the cows, and that show 
wasting of blood and flesh and diminution of 
must, the helpless, and such others as are stilf- 
limbed — for (all) these ghee is a salutary thing 
that is most applicable ; so declares the Lord of 
Kalinga.^®^ 

100 T, p. 214 (a, sayydlanddvaloTcam . . . yuthamu§tim; b, 
^pravesam; c, para for pada), I take sayydtoya° in a as one 
word and assume that the ‘inspection^ is to be performed by 
the attendants, as in the case of puladdnam in b. T's reading 
would seem to mean ‘inspection of bed and dung’ or ‘of bed- 
dung,’ i.e., of excrement dropped by the elephant during the 
night, the inspection of which, as well as of the ‘bed,’ has 
medical importance ; see Evans, p. 35. Could toya similarly refer 
to urine? 

101 Occurs twice in T, p. 63 and p. 223, both times corruptly, 
b, tanvagrydh (both times) ; c, stdbdhagdtrdpard (once) or 
°vird (once; perhaps °gdtrdpardh is the true reading; pare 
seems out of place); d, sdtmyatamam (both times; perhaps 
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11. Of (raw) rice grits a kuduha (less than 14 
pint), mixed with grass, is to be given to ele- 
phants (when newly caught) ; and one shall in- 
crease this measure one kuduha each (day) until 
it amounts to an adhaka (16 k. = ca. 3 pints). 
And thus he shall increase day by day the por- 
tion of boiled rice also ; and in just the same way 
he shall cause to be administered in proper fash- 
ion the other food preparations that are pre- 
scribed. 

12. He shall always cause wheat and barley to 
be given, boiled and mixed with jaggery and 
butter, in the same way, accompanied by rice 
grits alone, or else mixed with cow’s urine, in- 
creasing that also by a kuduha each day in turn 
as above until it reaches an adhaka, flavored 
with cardamoms, the three spices (black and 
long pepper and dry ginger), asafoetida, cumin 
seed, yuga (an uncertain drug or medicinal 
plant), cumin seed (of another variety), and the 
fruit of Emhelia rihes (a vermifuge). 

13. In the morning there shall be (admin- 
istered) sesame oil with grass, half an adhaka 
{ca. 1% pints) in measure (for an elephant) in 
the best stage (prime) of life; in middling pe- 
riods of life one-quarter less than that; in the 
worst periods one-third less than that is pre- 
scribed. This is effective for strength, must, and 
swiftness, and cures illness.^®- 

read so, ^most wholesome^). I have no idea who is meant by 
Tcalinge^varah (on which T agrees both times). 

102 Twice in T, p. 59 and p. 225. c, T (once) mudhye for 
tadvat. According to KA,, Bk. II, chap. 31 (Sh.,i p. 136, 11. 
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14. But of medicine for sickness, for one in a 
middling period of life (as in preceding verse) 
20 palas {ca. one kilogram) every day shall be 
the measure, to be measured out with careful 
determination ; while 2 prasthas ( = one-half 
adhaka, pints) of ghee shall be the daily 
measure ; these measures are to be increased or 
diminished according to the (varying) strength 
(of the animal).^"* 

15. A sesame-and-rice gruel compounded with 
sour milk and oil cake, together with jaggery, 
shall be given to an elephant to make him 
strong ; and drinking water too. 

16. For each cubit {hasta, 18 inches, sc., of his 
height or length, one shall give him) a ‘load’ 
(ca. 100 kilograms) of grass; 4 adhakas {ca. 
6 quarts) of rice grits are prescribed; oil, 8 
kuduhas (one-half adhaka, 1^ pints) ; of salt 
there shall be (given) 10 palas (one-half kilo- 
gram), and (the same) of jaggery.’®'* 

17. For sweetmeats, an adhaka (1^2 quarts) 
of meal is prescribed, O king, compounded of the 
fruit of Emhelia ribes, akslba (probably Hy- 
peranthera moringa), kvlmdsa (a sour gruel, or 
a cheap grain), beans, and wheat. 

18. His nails do not split, the sole of his foot 
does not waste away, his feet do not burn on the 
road, the hairs grow, and the good aspect (of his 

15 ff.)> the best period of life is forty years; at thirty the ele- 
phant is middling, at twenty-five inferior (avarah). But cf. our 
V, 1. 

108 That is, more shall be given to an animal in the prime of 
life, less to a very old or young one. 

104 T, p. 225 (d, gudasya). 
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feet; or, less likely, ‘his eyesight’) is not de- 
stroyed, if his feet are constantly bathed.’”® 

19. Bathing of the body overcomes skin dis- 
ease, wounds due to binding, weapons, and cuts, 
dryness, stiffness of the limbs, etc. ; it destroys 
disorders due to cold wind, makes the thighs and 
the (whole) body supple, strengthens quickly, 
and produces gentleness, good character, 
strength, and comfort.’”® 

20. Elephants constantly have good eyesight 
if (their eyes) are anointed with ghee all the 
time ; diseases of the eye do not arise, and their 
sight remains strong.’”’ 

21. By anointing the tusks constantly their 
tusks are made stout, with firm sockets, smooth, 
immune to perforation, and capable of tusk 
fights.’”® 

22. Salt eaten plentifully causes purification 
of the bladder, removes worms, cures (diseases 
caused by) wind, destroys illness, quickly im- 
proves want of appetite, and produces moisture 
in elephants ; it is like nectar in bringing about 
the state of good digestion.’”® 

23. In the morning meal salt should be 

106 Twice in T, p. 63 and p. 230. Both times ndkhdsihalam 
in a. 

106 Twice in T, p. 64 and p. 230. In a, T once reads ja for 
hhid (with v. 1. quoted in n. 1), the second time jit. In b it reads 
once sam for jit. 

107 Twice in T, p. 64 and p. 230 (b, once yojitd[h] and once 
dantindh for nityasdh ; d, sthira-, both times; jdyate for dan- 
tin&mj both times). 

108 Twice in T, p. 64 and p. 230 (b, once vyddhi for vyadha). 

109 Twice in T, p. 65 and p. 231 (a, twice janayati for ja- 
yati ca, so read). 
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avoided, as it increases disaffections ; but in the 
afternoon salt is a stimulant to digestion, and 
removes disaffections.^*® 

24. Salutary in this world is ghee with sugar 
and milk, mixed in foods that are not too hot. 
And the sage says that cool milk in the drink 
diet is highly valued in the case of elephants.*** 

25. The early morning sun, and the crescent 
moon (are good for elephants?) ; also delicious 
rice, and wheat grains that are not spoiled by 
worms. Food prepared with those ingredients 
well sodden, with no little meat, is to be fed to 
an elephant by those who know elephant-lore.*** 

26. But to kalydnas (elephants in the fourth 
decade, the prime of life) one shall give meal 
compounded of the three spices, the two Cur- 
cumas (C. longa and aromatica), Costus, cara- 
way, Achyranthes aspera, the two karanjas 
{Pongamia glabra), garlic, vacd (an aromatic 
root), Clypea hernandifolia, rdmatha, white 
mustard, soapberry seeds, the root of Plumbago 
seylanica, pungent {patu, but this may be a 
noun, ‘salt,’ or name of various plants) vara 
(some plant), iron filings (?), vermifuge, and 
nyagrodhl; this meal, mixed with sesame oil, is 
efficacious on awakening.**® 

110 Twice in T, p. 65 and p. 231 (a, twice thulcie). 

111 T, p. 216 (a, sdhitam; d, iaradi^u for Jcarati^u), 

112 T, p. 217 (a, pu§to yavah for J)dldtapah; b, krimidusitam 
na). The meaning of a is dubious. Possibly pusto yavah is to be 
read with T, and ^a^ikaldruciras as a compound: ‘First-class 
barley, and rice white-gleaming as a digit of the moon, and 
wheat-kernels,^ etc. 

118 T, p. 241 (b, pratyaJcparnl-lcara^ ; c, lohadandaJcrimi^ ; 
d, curnam pratinayasamaye tailayuktam prasastam). 
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27. (The green fodder called) kabala, accom- 
panied by cardamoms, vacd (an aromatic root), 
garlic, salt, dry ginger, white mustard, asafoet- 
ida, pepper, and vermifuge, stirred in oil, shall 
be given to an elephant when he awakes from 
sleep, to quiet his phlegm and wind.”* 

28. In the morning jaggery with butter is pre- 
scribed in the autumn, and in summer a rice por- 
ridge ; in the evening the same with salt ; but at 
other (seasons), contrary to that rule, (rice por- 
ridge) with sesame oil. He shall cause kulmdsa 
(see verse 17) with jaggery and with rice por- 
ridge to be given to elephants, producing heat 
(or vigor), strength, and (digestive) fire in 
them; and also other powders mixed with jag- 
gery. 

29. In the winter season, when the rays of the 
sun are frosty cold, he eats shrubs, creepers, and 
tendrils in which vigor and sap are developed ; 
with eagerness for play in mud, dust, and water, 
the elephant generally manifests an accumula- 
tion of phlegm rather (than the other humors). 

30. With fodder produced from (plants) 
which appear in the country growing in jungly 
ground his body shall be maintained. Salutary is 
the bathing of elephants on the head and feet, 
and anointing them with a film of black powder 
mixed with oil. 

31. Excellent is the anointing of elephants on 
the head with a black powder of (blood of?) 
muskrats,”' citraka (some plant), Physalis 

114 T, p. 241, corruptly. 

115 Cf. Kautiliya, Bk. XII, chap. 4 (Sh.,i p. 388, 1. 4; wrong 
reference in Schmidt, s.v, cucundarx). 
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ftexuosa, cotton, Croton polyandrum, Curcuma 
longa, and vara (some plant), mixed with ses- 
ame seeds and oil. 

32. A stall covered and provided with a fire ; 
tepid brandy and rice liquor spiced with the 
three spices and pungent substances ; in the eve- 
ning food mixed with sour milk and broth ; cov- 
ering with blankets; measured indulgence in 
sugar cane, constant use of (the green fodders 
called) hahala and huvala, regular exercise, 
abandonment of water play, and avoidance of 
grass — ^this shall be the regimen for the cold sea- 
son."® 

33. Daily lingering in fragrant parks, rice 
porridge with wheat, food mixed with sour milk 
and oil, little burden bearing and road work 
(travel), salutary dipping of the elephants at 
will into rivers, etc., — this is the regimen for the 
spring. The foods to be eaten then are Sida 
cor difolia, Tcaldya (a kind of pulse), and chick- 
peas."^ 

34. No taking to the road (travel), active 
pouring on the head of bags full of water, and 
anointing the head morning, noon, and night 
with the butter called ‘hundred-fold purified’; 
contact with the rays of the moon, tending with 
grits mixed with jaggery and butter, a cool stall, 
play in water and mud — this is the regimen for 
the summer.”® 

116 T, p. 218 (b, mandosnam). In a, prasannd is to be taken 
as a noun, a kind of liquor ; cf. EA,, IV, xv, 44. On the verse as 
a whole cf . EA,, IV, xv, 39, 

117 T, p. 218 (corruptly). 

118 An altered and corrupt form of this in T, p. 218; cf. also 
EA,, p. 618 (prose, IV, vi), and IV, xv, 59 ff. 
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35. Water from a well, grass growing on dry 
land, a place free from mud, production of 
smoke in the stall to rid it of flies and gnats, 
means of strengthening the bladder, porridge 
mixed with jungle-deer soup and oil, and broth 
that increases the belly fire (of digestion), — this 
is the regimen for the rainy season.”® 

36. Eice with abundant blossoms and plenti- 
ful sap up to the neck, a cool place, beans to be 
administered with their flowers along with mdsa 
(another bean), and makusta (another bean, 
Phaseolus aconitifolius) and the like, and 
wheat; bathing in water every day, and in the 
evening the same; food with boiled milk en- 
riched with ghee and (meat) broth — this is the 
regimen for autumn.^®® 

37. Cultivation of (exposure to) the morning 
sun, (broth of the flesh of) fierce water and 
marsh animals (as food), and vesavdra (a 
strong spicy condiment) ; and experts approve 
also a single plunge of elephants in deep water ; 
and anointing with oil on the head is to be per- 
formed constantly — this is the regimen for win- 
ter. Thus in turn the sages have set forth the 
tending of elephants in all seasons.”^ 

38. Timid, with broken nails, of unstable 

Very similar verses in T, p. 216 and p. 219; cf. also HA,, 
IV, XV, 87, 90. 

120 T, p. 219 (a, hhrta for hhr^a; c, praiinaye saye ; d, svin- 

narh lcsira° tathd ghrtarasdk^audrdplutdvdyavdh) , Cf. also HA,, 
IV, x\^’, 99 ff . * 

121 The first half of this verse in T, p. 215 (b, tad iha ca for 
saJcrd api; other corruptions). A somewhat similar verse T, p. 
219. Cf. also EA,, IV, xv, 29, 30. On b, cf. EA,, IV, xv, 28, 
salcrd evdvagdhas ca. 
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mind, of contrary sensitivity, whose great foot 
trembles, of rough skin, not enduring, stiff, with 
little hair, and plaintive, with visible sinews and 
veins, with rough tusks, quick, with ugly eyes, 
stupid, and undependable in work, such an ele- 
phant is declared to be (suffering from disease) 
of the wind.^“^ 

39. Angry, with weak eyes, with thin trunk, 
tusks, skin, nails, ears, hair, neck, fore parts, 
hind parts, and feet ; much-eating, red-eyed, fee- 
ble, very false, loving shade, he dislikes heat, 
and discharges mMst-fluid with little delay; of 
‘shallow’ sensitivity; he wastes away seriously, 
and tends to a wasted state : such an elephant is 
afflicted with (disease of the) gall, and is with- 
out much beauty.”® 

40. Yellow-eyed, with very large toes (or 
trunk tip), trunk, head, frontal bosses, etc., not 
very amiable, (but) he is not oversusceptible to 
anger, of slow (bodily) fire (of digestion), fear- 
less, of ‘deep’ sensitivity, steadfast, imperturb- 
able, taking hold well, free from instability, 
fond of the lute and other (instrumental music) 
and of song, with stout, smooth tusks, very slow- 
moving, lustful — such an elephant is afflicted 
with (disease of the) phlegm.”'* 

41. With honey (-colored) eyes and tusks, 
regular and well-formed limbs, heroic, not lean, 

122 T, p. 134 (a, cara for calat; b, stahdho Hpa° ; c, racanoh 
for radandh), 

123 T, p. 134 (a, nirmandi^ with v. 1. ; d, ndtisdhlidm — per- 
haps the correct reading, as object of srayati). 

124 T, p. 135 (c, suhhago for suliaro; d, ^hhinandyajavanah 
[MS **vinah] for *timandagamandh). 
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of abundant w^^s^-fluid, of regular (digestive) 
fire, of conformable sensitivity, with well-arched 
backbone, this elephant is even (balanced, as to 
the three bodily humors, i.e., healthy) in na- 
ture.“' 

42. The deviation (departure from norm, dis- 
affection, morbidity) of those afflicted with 
faults, the good and bad fruits (results) of their 
(bodily) marks — these even sages do not know 
rightly ; how then (ordinary) menf'^*® 

43. For elephants forest dwelling only is or- 
dained (by nature) ; from not getting this, and 
from eating and drinking unwholesome and un- 
pleasant things, from food that is unsuitable, 
indigestible, etc., from sleeping in improper 
places on account of journeys, etc., disturbances 
of the wind and other bodily humors are pro- 
voked, and quickly cause diseases to arise in the 
body and mind. 

44. From constant flow of urine the penis of 
the elephant in must is irritated. (The treatment 
is) constant bathing with a pala (a very small 
measure) of (solution of) red chalk, mixed with 
butter.*®^ 

45-46. Sucking, shutting the eyes, sniffing of 
the ground, of trees, of the sky (air) and the 
wind, sluggishness, dryness of the inside of the 
mouth, quivering of the ear tips, listlessness, 
constant yawning, moodiness, and fumbling in 
the dust, redness of urine, and redness of the 

125 A similar verse T, p. 135. 126 T, p. 120. 

127 Twice in T, p. 64 and p. 230 (d, once taidh for sada), Cf. 
EA,y IV, XV, 26, 45. 
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eyes — ^these are the signs of an elephant that is 
tormented with thirst.^** 

47. All wounds of elephants generally heal 
with (application of) water alone. Their hun- 
ger, thirst, and other (natural troubles) are re- 
moved by favor of the Lotus-born (Brahma). 

48. Most commonly diseases of elephants are 
caused by worms. King of Anga. Therefore an- 
thelmintics are constantly to be given to ele- 
phants. 

49. The ‘king of powders,’ eight parts of asa- 
foetida and twenty-seven parts of bdellium, this 
and similar powders he shall administer, and oil 
and ghee. 

50. The (elephant) fever known as pdkala 
the wise man shall note by the same symptoms 
which are described of human fever ; hence its 
treatment is the same. 

51. Whatsoever are the (medical) differences 
between elephants and men, they are all set 
forth in dealing with those afflicted with dis- 
orders, etc. Therefore experts should apply just 
the same treatment in their case as for men, 
having determined the specific nature of the dis- 
ease. 

128 T, p. 205. 


Here ends Chapter XI, dealing with the 
Keeping of Elephants, and their 
Daily and Seasonal Regimen. 



CHAPTEB Xn 


ON THE QUALITIES OF ELEPHANT 
DEIVEBS, ETC. 

1. The supervisor of elephants should be intelli- 
gent, kinglike, righteous, devoted to his lord, 
pure, true to his undertakings, free from vice, 
controlling his senses, well behaved, vigorous, 
tried by practice, delighting in kind words, his 
science learned from a good teacher, clever, 
firm, affording protection, renowned for curing 
disease (in elephants), fearless, all knowing.^^* 

2. Skilled in methods of training (elephants), 
knowing the various methods of wielding hooks 
and sticks, well informed as to strength (of ele- 
phants) and as to places and times (for the vari- 
ous elements of their regimen), skilful in deal- 
ing with the mws#-fluid, dexterous in the ways of 
mounting and dismounting, calm, knowing the 
stages of (an elephant’s) life and his vulnerable 
points, — so the sages describe a king’s elephant 
manager.”® 

3. An elephant driver may be of three sorts : 
‘coming-up-to-the-scratch,’ ingenious, and pow- 
erful. Among these the first acts simply accord- 
ing to the qualities of his elephant ; the middling 
one, accor^ng to those of himself and the ele- 
phant both; the poorest depends upon his o\vn 
wit, strength, and powers alone. Thus elephant 
guards are to be conceived as best, middling, 

129 Similar sense T, p. 181. iso T, p. 182. 
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and poorest. Among these the last is to be 
avoided.^®^ 

4. Hard for foes to conquer is an elephant 
driver who is clever at the ways of mounting 
and dismounting from elephants, at sitting by 
means of seats on the shoulders and the hind 
parts, at driving them with the voice, feet, and 
hook, at the methods of marching and running 
them in the streets and in the country, at turn- 
ing them back and stopping them, and at fight- 
ing with hostile elephants.^®® 

5. Controlling the rogues, speedily bringing 
on must in those in whom it is not accomplished, 
making elephants that have no swiftness to ac- 
quire impetuosity, making those that have no 
desire to strike skilled in striking, clever at 
mounting elephants, (such a driver is) beloved 
of the king and people.”® 

6. Elephants are of three kinds; there are 
three directions (ways of driving them), three 
styles of gait, three distinct methods of sitting 
in front and also five behind, six different ways 
of wielding the hook, while the differences relat- 
ing to gait are fivefold; mounting is done in 
eight ways, and the methods of dismounting are 
declared to be ten.^®^ 

7. The threefold castes of elephants, distin- 
guished as ‘state,’ ‘slow,’ and ‘deer,’ have been 

181 The same sense T, p. 183. Zimmer misunderstands the 
verse completely. 

132 T, p. 182 (b, paicdtyaih saha cod° ; d, rdjan for yantd), 

188 T, p. 182 (a, vaslkurvan; b, dntarahhasdn ; c, dhartum, 
gddhanipundn ) . 

184 T, p.’ 183. 
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set forth herein above (i, 26-30). Now first the 
directions, and then the styles of gait and the 
rest in order will be explained. 

8. The directions are declared to be driving 
by words, by the feet, and by the hook, as I have 
said. But among these the method of driving by 
words is threefold. Of these the first shall be 
known as ‘caressing’ (with words), in such a 
way as not to produce fear, anger, or other (un- 
pleasant reaction in the elephant). Then the sec- 
ond is ‘indication’ (neutral speech) ; but the 
third know as ‘abuse. 

9. With words suggesting the undertaking of 
an action, in Sanskrit, Prakrit, or the dialect of 
any particular province, he shall teach an ele- 
phant to know what he is to do. The double (re- 
peated) sound hum means to sit down. To make 
him take hold of something quickly he shall say 
‘Take, take!’; and to make him lift it with his 
trunk, ‘Up, up!’ 

10. ‘ Stop, stop ! ’ means to stop ; ‘ Come, come ! ’ 
means to come; ‘Go, go!’ to go; with these and 
similar words he shall give instructions to him. 

11. Inserting both his feet in the neck chain, 
with strokes of his firmly implanted toes and 
heels, and with his thighs tightly binding, with 
firm mind, fixed securely like a post, the driver 
shall take a good hold of the hook in his right 
hand, and with the other hand likewise a staff of 
reed or the like, and with concentrated mind 

185 Not in T, but the general sense p. 185 (the terms iipald- 
land, prajndpand, and samtarjand are there used). I suspect a 
corruption at the end of a. 
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shall gently make the elephant go (by signs 
made with his feet). 

12. To make him go forward he shall press 
hard with the two great toes ; to make him lift 
his face, (the great toes) are turned up, and to 
bring his face down they are turned down. In 
guiding an elephant to the right side he shall 
poke him with the left great toe, and with the 
other to the other side ; and to draw the elephant 
back (check him), the clever (driver) shall poke 
him hard with his two heels.^®® 

13. But the gaits (of an elephant) are three- 
fold, distinguished as slow and fast (walking) 
and running. They are also classified in five 
ways as forward, backward, circular, crosswise, 
and revolving (pivoting).^®’ 

14. Between the backbone and the neck there 
is a hump; there are three ways of sitting in 
front of it, arranged in order as best, middling, 
and worst. 

15. One foot is stretched out ; another has the 
knee bent; and one method of sitting, the last 
(of the three), is to be recognized by the wise as 
kneeling (literally, ‘relating to the knees’).®®® 

136 The general sense in T, p. 185. 

137 T contains neither this verse nor any close parallel, so far 
as I can discover. With the three rates of speed may be com- 
pared the data given by Brehm, pp. 547 f. : an elephant nor- 
mal walk is 4-6 km. per hour; this can be accelerated to about 
double speed for 15-20 km.; and if greatly excited an elephant 
can even run as fast as 20-25 km. per hour, but cannot keep it 
up for as long as an hour. 

138 T, p. 193 (d, eka-jdnupadam) . On this page T has a good 
deal of material bearing on this and the next verse, but it is so 
confused, and partially corrupt, that it does not help in the in- 
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16. Having the feet stretched out on both 
sides of the (elephant’s) backbone, with both 
knees bent down, this shall be known as the man- 
ner of sitting (behind) with bent-down knees. 
But that with (the foot) raised £iloft is the ele- 
vated (manner, the second). One (manner, the 
third) is with knees aloft. Another (the fourth) 
is the bent (crouching) .‘tortoise-sitting.’ The 
(fifth) manner with both knees bent close to- 
gether shall be known by the name of the ‘ frog. ’ 

17. Perceiving that the world was wholly op- 
pressed by the elephants with their vast bodies, 
spirit, and might, and with their fierce power, at 
the request of Skanda Brahma in compassion 
created a certain Spirit (‘man’) ; he, having 
eyes red-comered with wrath, shone with crest 
rising in the form of a tusk, and with hands 
marked (ahk-ita) wdth (the image of) kiisa- 
grass; therefore he was called Ahkusa 
(‘hook’).’'”’ 

18. There are just four elephant hooks recog- 
nized by the noble sages, resembling (respec- 
tively) a thunderbolt, half-moon, nail, and ke- 
teka thorn. This Spirit entered into them and 
took his station there, in order to control for- 
ever the m%.s#-maddened and extremely roguish 
elephants.’'*® 

terpretation. My translation differs considerably from Zimmer ^s, 
but there are quite a number of points obscure to me. I would 
point out, however, that the (masculine) words in a-b of this 
verse (supported by T) must agree with pddah, not with dsa- 
nam. 

139 The general sense in T, p. 187. 

140 The general sense T, p. 188, and again p. 190. 
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19. The two vitdnas, the vidu, the neck, the 
two outer corners of the eyes, and the two tem- 
poral bosses — and on the avagraha, — the appli- 
cation of the hook shall be known as sixfold,^*^ 

20. Now to go forward a pricking is to be 
made with it (the hook) touching the face in 
front; to guide (the elephant) backward, a 
downward scratch there; to make him rise, an 
upward scratch ; and to guide the elephant down, 
a downward pressure ; but to guide him to the 
left, a pricking on the right side ; and so there 
are other ways of wielding the hook according to 
circumstances. 

21. Barely touching, pressure, hard striking, 
pressure after brandishing (the hook), pulling 
back after brandishing, and again violent swing- 
ing around after brandishing (are the six ways 
of wielding). Of these, the first is declared to in- 
volve sinking in to the extent of half a finger’s 
breadth. But ‘pressure’ and the rest each (in 
turn) involve half a finger’s breadth more (of 
penetration). Thus the series of pricks with the 
hook is described. 

22. Grinding thoroughly together flowers of 
Bassia latifolia, honey, black ( ? this may be a 
noun, name of another plant) vacd (an aromatic 
root), Physalis flexuosa, wood-apples, onions, 
and pepper shrub, if this mixture with cow’s 

141 T, p. 187 (a, vidum; c, tu for ca; d, sadhheddm srnicdra- 
ndm). The forms ending in in a-b must apparently be nomi- 
natives dual (cf. vidur, and apparently gnvd ) ; but avagrdhe 
must be locative singular as this is not a dual part, and is of 
masculine gender. 
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urine is smeared on the tip of the hook, an ele- 
phant goaded therewith becomes controllable. 

23. A powder made of the kosdtaki (plant), 
Tcsdra (caustic alkali, or sugar?), the three 
spices, yellow arsenic, white mustard, and (nuts 
of) Semecarpus anacardium, mixed with the 
kind of salt called ‘pungent’ and the fruit of 
Emhelia ribes, — ^when this is smeared on the 
hook, they declare that it controls an elephant. 

24. An ointment made of the heads and veins 
(?) of centipedes and lizards, gall of horses, 
hair of deer, snake-skins, and scorpions, if 
smeared upon hooks, robs elephants of their 
pride. 

25. On the two flanks, the two niskosas, and 
at the root of the tail, thus they recognize the 
fivefold application of the stick.’^’' 

26. By the two ears, the four legs, the face 
(trunk?), and by jumping up — thus there are 
eight ways of mounting an elephant. Mounting 
by men running after him from behind is jump- 
ing up. 

27. By the tail, the four legs, the face 
(trunk?), the two sides, and the two ears — thus 
the wise declare that there are ten ways of dis- 
mounting from an elephant. 

28. Thus the sage Palakapya expounded the 
story of elephants to RomapMa ; and the king, 
his soul agitated with delight, honoring the sage 
with water for the feet and other marks of re- 
spect, ruled for long over the earth, keenly 


142 T, p. 193 (a, paJcsayor; d, vidyat panca° hudliah). 
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(alam) striving to protect it mercifully, watch- 
fully occupied in guarding the whole world, hav- 
ing subdued all hostile kings. 

29. ‘Roma’ is explained by ancient seers as a 
name for lotus; because his foot (pada) was 
marked with that, he was called Roma-pada.“® 

30. Because he protected {polo-) the elephant 
herd, and because he was Kdpya by gentile 
name (by clan), therefore that Pala-kapya was 
given this name by the heavenly voice (i, 18).”^ 

31. Prom the deep sea of the elephant-science 
expounded by (that) noble sage, this small part. 
The Elephant-Sport, has been extracted by me ; 
may it be corrected (or tested, examined) by 
the wise. 

T, p. 1. 

144 The first half is EA,y I, i, 155c-d; also in T (p. 6), which 
reproduces this whole passage of HA, In b, T reads kdpya- 
gotrena yena ca; HA. reads eva ca for cety atah. 


Here ends Chapter XII, dealing with the 
Qualities of Elephant Drivers and 
Other Matters. 


End of The Elephant-Spobt. 



GLOSSARY 


This Glossary is primarily a list of words occurring in 
the Mdtanga4ild in meanings not hitherto recorded in 
lexicons. This statement must, however, be qualified 
as follows : 

(a) A few words not found in ML., but found in T 
or elsewhere, are included. 

(b) Some words contained in the lexicons are in- 
cluded, because of their importance or rarity. 

The lexicons chiefly used are the major St. Peters- 
burg Lexicon (abbreviated Bll.), the minor St. Peters- 
burg Lexicon {pw.), and Schmidt’s Nachtrdge zn 
Boehtlingk Sanskrit Worterbuch (Schmidt). I have 
also consulted Apte’s Practical Sanskrit -English Dic- 
tionary (Apte) ; reference is made to this only when it 
records meanings of words which are not found in the 
other dictionaries named. 

*L.^ denotes collectively the Hindu lexicons quoted 
in our western dictionaries. 

Other abbreviations are explained in my Bibliog- 
raphy. 

° This sign, the degree sign, is prefixed to words not 
defined, in the senses used here, in BR., piv., or 
Schmidt. 

* This sign, the asterisk, is prefixed to words re- 
corded in these senses only in Hindu lexicons (L.), 
but not previously noted in literature. 

‘Footnotes,’ when referred to in this Glossary, de- 
note the footnotes to the Translation, not to the Intro- 
duction, unless the latter is specifically indicated. 

alcsOy organ of sense {vide Bit. Vol. v, sp. 945, s.v. 3 dksa), 

see samyatdlC'$a, 

*alc^lha, either a plant {Eyperanihera moringay L.), or sea 

salt (see Schmidt), xi, 17. 
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^ agra-lcarnay tip-ear, top of the ear, v, 7. 

^anhurita, blotched (=anlcurita, see Schmidt), v, 2. 

*anguliy the ‘finger' (prong or extension) at the top of the end 
of an elephant's trunk, iii, 1. Only L. in BE., though not 
marked with asterisk in piv. Apparently synonym of gan- 
diisa, q.v, 

^anghri, quarter (—pdda), vii, 2; leg, xii, 26 (where the 
definition ‘foot' does not fit; elephants are mounted by 
their four anghris). 

^atikrdntd, ‘passed by (the climax),' n. of the sixth stage of 
must, ix, 17. In Somadeva's Yasastildka called ativartim 
(see Schmidt) ; in the comm, thereto called pravartikd (not 
in Schmidt). 

°atyartha-vedana, having extreme sensitivity, viii, 19 (defined). 
° adhonihandha, ‘down-fixation,' n. of the third stage of must, 
ix, 14, where *dhonihandhdt must be read for yo *nibandhdt 
of our edition. This stage is called adhonihandhini in 
Somadeva's Yasastildka (see Schmidt), and adhonihaddhd 
(not in Schmidt) in the comm, thereto. 

^adhva-karman, ‘road work,' travel, xi, 10, 33. 

°anugata, x, 11, and anugati, x, 1, ‘pursuit,' a method of catch- 
ing elephants. 

antarmani, a growth in the neck of an elephant (cf. mani and 
kanthamani, ‘thyroid cartilage,' L.), vi, 13. Cf. BA., p. 527, 
1. 19, urasi gnvdsamdhydsrito ^ntarmanih. 

°anvartha-v€dana, viii, 22, and -vedin, i, 27 ; xi, 41, having 
sensitivity conformable to the meaning (of the stimulus) ; 
defined, viii, 22. 

apara, m. (dual aparau; contrast Schmidt), hind quarter (of an 
elephant), vi, 12. Dual dvandva, gdtrdpara, fore and hind 
quarters, v, 22; xi, 4. As adj. with anga, ibid, {apardni an- 
gdni, ‘hind quarters'), iv, 3. 

°apdk%la? (if text is correct), cheap, poor, of little value, vii, 3 
(v. 1. dvipam hlnam; perhaps read something like apahl- 
nam'\). 

°ardga, m., listlessness, indifference, xi, 45. 

°avakarsana, n., pulling or scratching down, xii, 20. 
avagrdha, a part of the elephant's face, v, 6 (becomes promi- 
nent in the fifth year), vi, 7 (below the vidu), xii, 19 (the 
hook is applied to it). Apparently the flat, level place in the 
middle of the elephant's forehead which joins the lower 
parts of the two kumbhas, and is thus immediately below 
the vidu, q.v. 
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°avatdra, dismounting (from an elephant), xii, 6; the bringing 
to pass, accomplishment, xi, 22. (In the former sense de- 
rived from the simple verb ava-tr; in the latter, from the 
causative of the same.) 

avapata, * pit, ’ a method of catching elephants, x, 1, 14. 
^avaslcdra, m., a part of the elephant's face, v, 8, 12; vi, 10 
(here defined as above the trunk). Apparently the swelling 
or protuberance in the middle of the face just between the 
eyes, in the center of the upper extension of the trunk. 
°avdgra, having the head lower (than the withers), see foot- 
note 20. Cf. Apte, s.v, 

°dJcarsana, drawing in or back, checking (of an elephant), xii, 

12. The same in T, p. 185. 

dpdta, ^assault,' a method of catching elephants, x, 1, 13. 
dmtlitay intensely occupied with, fond of, in sitdmllita, v, 3. Cf. 
Schmidt, s,v. mil + d, with caitanyam (here this or a syno- 
nym seems to be understood), ‘ganz in Beschlag nehmen. ' 
Cf. Apte, s.v. d-mil. 

° drdralcapolitay pple. of denom., ‘wet-cheeked,' designation of 
an elephant in the second stage of must (which is called 
drdrdkapolikd in Somadeva's YasdstUaka, see Schmidt), ix, 

13. 

^dldnayati, denom. from dldudj ‘posts,' ties up, xi, 6. 
dsana, n., withers, place where the elephant's rider sits (cf. 
Schmidt), ii, 1. 

°dsya (‘face') seems to mean ‘elephant's trunk' in xii, 26, 27 
(one of the parts by which one mounts or dismounts). 
^iksura, an uncertain plant, ix, 21. 

°i^upunkha, m. or n., probably = °A;hd, the indigo plant (see 
Schmidt), x, 10. 

°lsikd, the ridge above the elephant's eye, or more exactly the 
under surface of the top of the eye socket, = aksikuidy vi, 9. 
(BE. and pw., also Apte, wrongly ‘eyeball.') 

°utkrstd, m. du., ‘elevated parts,' two parts of the hind body 
of an elephant, vi, 12. Cf. IIA.y p. 528, 11. 17-18. 

°uttdna-vidy v, 6; -veddUd, viii, 20 (here defined); -vedin (cf. 
Schmidt), i, 29; xi, 39, of shallow sensitivity, sensitive to 
slight stimuli. 

°udagrdy having the head higher (than the withers), see chap, i, 
footnote 20. 

udgdrd, ‘das vom Elefanten ausgespritzte Wasser' (Schmidt), 
ii, 9. 

^updkrdmikdy relating to or suggesting the undertaking or be- 
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ginning (upakrama) of something, xii, 9 (karmopcCkrar 
mika), 

^upasarpa, an elephant in the third year, v, 4. 

^uhhayaeara, ranging in both (mountains and rivers), i, 28. 
See footnote 20. 

^uh-\~apa (recorded only as trans., ‘remove^), intrans., ‘with- 
draw, shrink’ (subject, the skin of an elephant in the eighth 
decade), v, 18. 

^katapurna, ‘full in the temples,’ designation of an elephant in 
the first stage of must (called in Somadeva’s Yasastilaka 
samjatatilakd, ‘stage in which eruptions are produced,’ see 
Schmidt), ix, 12. 

^kdbala, a kind of natural fodder fed to elephants, consisting 
of the branches and leaves of certain trees, xi, 27; in 
dvondva-compound with °kul)ala (or kuvala)^ which is also 
fodder of the same sort, distinguished from kdbala appar- 
ently only by the particular trees from which it is taken, ix, 
1 ; xi, 32. I rely for this interpretation on a passage in T, pp. 
60 f., which reads (somewhat corruptly; I reproduce the 
exact language of my copy) : parusodumhardivatthapippa- 
Itplaksahandhandhf idlmalUdkavdrdlvimoddmrapanasdpadahy 
etat kahalam ity uktam r^ibhih ku[n]jarapnyaih, priydluid- 
latimUakapitthdnandapddapdh, godhumam kabalam ceti — 
yad anyad api kim cana, kuhalam ndmatas tat tu vdtalam 
kaphapittahrt. It appears from this that kubala reduces 
phlegm and gall. 

^karkoria-vedana, of harsh sensitivity, viii, 24 (defined). 

°karndncala, ear lobe, v, 12 (ancala — pdli) . 
kaldbhay defined in v, 6, as ‘ an elephant in the fifth year ’ ; in 
i, 19; viii, 2, referring to a young elephant; elsewhere (xii, 
9, and probably ii, 10) used more broadly of ‘elephant’ in 
general. Defined L. (see^J?.) as ‘young elephant’ or ‘thirty- 
year-old elephant. ’ 

°kald, iii, 2, or kald-bJidga, ii, 4, and vi, 11 (where the ed. reads 
erroneously kdlabhdga), a fleshy part near the tail of the 
elephant, a part of the rump or buttocks. Cf. EA.y p. 529, 11. 
3 f., jaghana^yddhastdt pdrsvayor adhastdt kan^aprasrdvdd 
adhah kaldbhdgau. Perhaps originally and literally ‘vis- 
cous part,’ cf. the two verses quoted by the editor from the 
Bhavaprakasa, on our ii, 4. — T, pp. 99-100, mentions kald- 
hina as an unfavorable condition of the rump {jaghana), 
kalingeSvara, ‘lord of Kalihga,’ quoted as an authority in xi, 
10 —? 
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^Jcalydna, an elephant in the fourth decade, v, 14; vi, 6; xi, 26. 
[°kdla-hhdga, vi, 11, misreading for Jcald-hhdga, q.v.] 
°]cudul)a==lcudava, a small measure of capacity, one-sixteenth 
of an ddhaka, xi, 11, 16. This form occurs also Kaut. Arth,, 

II, 19, according to Ganapati^s text; Shama Sastry has leu- 
dumba, 

^Icubala, see s.v. Icabala. 

kumbha, the large boss, globe, or protuberance on either side 
of the top of an elephant’s forehead, vi, 7, and passim, 
^kuvala, see s.v, kabala, 

°ken, an unknown tree or shrub, x, 12; ix, 21. Perhaps cf. 
kerdj Kau^ika Sutra, 38, 6 (according to Caland, Cyperus 
hexastychus communis), 

*kaitaka, the flower of the ketaka, Tandanus odoraiissimus^ 
viii, 11 (in xii, 18, apparently adjectival, ‘of the ketaka*), 
°korandaj a plant, probably — da, kuranta, ix, 22. 
ko^a, penis (see Schmidt), ii, 2; ix, 5, 9; xi, 44; kosa-danda, 
‘rod (-like) penis,’ ii, 6; ix, 14. 

^krd7itatd, state of being successfully developed or advanced, 
complete florescence (cf. BB,, s,v, kram, 8), ix, 6 (read so, 
or else kdntatdf for gaiidhatd, see note ad loc.), 

°krodhanlf ‘furious,’ n. of the fifth stage of must, ix, 16, where 
read krodhanlm with v. 1. (two MSS out of three) for ed. 
krodhadhih. In Somadeva’s TaSastilaka called krodhinl 
(see Schmidt). 

°ksaya = gaja-jdriu-bhdga-visesah (Ganapati), v, 15. Cf. HA., 

III, xxix, page 528, 1. 1, samdhayor adhastdt ksayau. 
ksetra, ‘department,’ see iv, 3, 4, and footnotes there. 

*ksaudra, honey, ix, 21 ; x, 9. — See Apte, s.v. 3. 

*gandusa, m., — anguli, q.v., vi, 9. Defined L. as ‘tip of ele- 
phant’s trunk.’ 

°gandhacard {avasthd), ‘ scent-going, ’ n. of the fourth stage of 
must (called in Somadeva’s Tasastilaka gandhacdrml, see 
Schmidt), ix, 15. 

[°gand]iatd, fragrance, ix, 6, according to our ed. ; but read 
krdntatd, q.v. The reading gandhatd duplicates gandha in 
the same line, which explains the origin of the corruption.] 
°gambMra-vedana, viii, 21 (defined), and -vedin, i, 28; xi, 40, 
sensitive to (only) profound (harsh) stimuli. Misdefined as 
‘hartnackig’ (‘die Tiefen kennend’) in BB, and pw. — Cf. 
Apte, gambhtra-vedin , ‘not minding the goad.’ 
gdtra, fore quarters of an elephant, passim; see apara. Note 
especially gdtrdntare lohitah, v, 3, ‘ reddish between the fore 
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quarters’; and cf. Somadeva’s Ya^astilalcay comm., I, 482, 
lines 6 f . from bottom, gajasya agradeio gdtram ucyate, 

giricara = dharanidharacara, see chap, i, footnote 20. 
°gomutra]ca = gomutra, cow’s urine, xii, 22. 

^goSfnga, Acacia ardbica, x, 10. 

°cdrand, wielding, application (of the hook), xii, 19, 20. Cf. 

ambaracdrand, Schmidt. 

*cdsa, sugar cane, x, 10. See 8,v. vdyasa. 

°cikkd, a part near the middle of the elephant’s body, v, 8; 
vi, 11. 

°cud + d (pple. dcoditay from cans.), drive, ix, 15. 

°curnardja, ^king of powders,’ xi, 49 (described as 8 parts 
asafoetida and 27 parts bdellium). 

*culikd, root of an elephant ’s ear, vi, 9. 

chdyd, sheen (—dipti), viii, 16 (q.v, with my note) ; cf. BE,, 
s,v. 2, d, 

°jaluka = jalukd, leech, iii, 1 (in jaluka-sadr§a, ^eech-like,’ 
probably = ‘ bloated, ’ like a leech that has sucked blood). 
T, p. 98, has, as an unfavorable mark, jalukdprsthasamkdsa. 
The next epithet is hrasva, ‘short.’ 

^javana, ‘ swift, ’ an elephant in the third decade, v, 13. 
*jvalana, Plumbago seylanica, or its root, xi, 26. 

*tdlu-jihva or -jihvd, ‘palate-tongue,’ uvula, viii, 11. 
°tdlusamgharsana, ‘tickling of the palate’ (irresistible desire 
to eat), i, 38. In the parallel passage T, p. 31, tdlugharsana. 
°tilaja~taila, sesame oil, xi, 8. 

*tilva = tilvaka, Symplocos racemosa, ix, 22. 

°turyaka — turya, a musical instrument, x, 11. 

[trsndlu, thirsty, v, 20, omitted by mistake in pw., but quoted 
in BE,'\ 

toda, pressure, i, 31 (pddatoddt, from the pressure of their 
feet). 

° danta’Cbavi, skin or outer covering of the tusks or teeth, v, 
4, 12. 

danta-pravesta, sheath of an elephant’s tusk, v, 4. Perhaps the 
premaxillary bone, which grows over the top of the tusk, and 
in which the tusk fits. See SA,, p. 525, bottom, which dif- 
ferentiates dantavestau (dantayor upari), from pravestau 
(tayor upari, i.e., dantavestayor upari). See vesta, 
^dantdruna, ‘red as to teeth or tusks,’ an elephant in the ninth 
year, v, 10. 

ddna, the fluid that flows from the temporal glands in must, 
ix, 14, 15, 19. Cf. Introduction, p. 36, n. 84. 
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**dos = 1cara, hasta, as a measure of length (ca. 18 inches), 
X, 14. 

^dvimurvdf ^double hemp,* n. of a plant, presumably some sort 
of hemp, ix, 20. 

^dharanidharacara, mountain-ranging, i, 27. See chap, i, foot- 
note 20. 

*dhdrdla, flowing in streams, ix, 13. (In BE, only L,; quoted 
by Schmidt only from Prakrit.) 

°dhuli, powder (for the toilet), xi, 8. 

°nalcha-§lrsanf nail tip, v, 8 (ef. ndkha-muJcha, Schmidt). 
*nata, Tdbemaemmtana coronaria?, x, 9, 10. 
°nad%cara=^8indhucdrin, see chap, i, footnote 20. 

*ndga, some plant, viii, 4 (see pw, 8.v. 1, k, for the various 
definitions given L.; according to Schmidt, Eottleria tine- 
toria, Haravijaya 31, 28, but it can hardly mean that here, 
since pumndga = Eottleria tinctoria immediately precedes 
it). 

^ndha, girth (= pari/ndha) , i, 27, 29; vi, 2, 3, 4; x, 12. 
°nigalana = nigadanaf foot fetter, x, 5. 

^nigala sthdna, defined vi, 11, as Hhe middle of the body,* proba- 
bly as the ^ place of binding,* place around which the gird- 
ing is put on. 

^nirmundita, feeble, powerless? (cf. nirmunda, 'eunuch*), in 
nirmunditdiesa, xi, 39 (v. 1. Viirmoadifo, so T). 
nirydna, n., outer corner of an elephant *s eye, vi, 9; xii, 19 
(hook applied here). 

*nirvdna, bathing of an elephant, xi, 8. 

°nislcoia, m., a part of the elephant *s body, apparently behind 
the middle, v, 5; vi, 12; xii, 25 (stick applied here)'. Cf. 
BA,, p. 528, 1. 22, Tcuksimadhye nMomu (sic). 

^ni^thyuta (pple. of ni-sthiv), (figuratively) protruding, bulg- 
ing (of the eyes, as a sign of bad health or dejection), xi, 4. 
^niradhara, cloud {— jaladhara) , viii, 16. 

°netra-1{uta, upper rim of the eye sockets, v, 7 {—ak^ikuta, 
q.v, in piv.), 

°naikdrika, elephant in the sixth year, v, 7. 

*nyagrodhi, an uncertain plant, xi, 26. 

°pataliv, having a film over the eyes, a cataract (potala), v, 20. 
° pattrabhanga, 'breakings of leaves,* leaves or leafy branches 
fed to elephants, ix, 1. Cf. T, p. 61, sarvesdm (sc., of a long 
list of trees just mentioned) pattrabhangds ca pallavd iti 
samjnitdh. 

^pada = pdda, quarter, xi, 8. 
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^padmirif elephant, i, 33 (where a fantastic etymology is given; 
it really refers to the white spots, called padma, ‘lotus,’ 
sometimes found on the heads and other parts of elephants). 

*pardga, m., (medicinal) powder, xi, 28. 

parimar^ana (more correctly parimariana, which is also un- 
recorded), fumbling, feeling around, xi, 46. 

°parvatacdrin (T, p. 137) — dharanidharacar a, see chap, i, 
footnote 20. 

°pali, a part of the elephant’s face, v, 8; vi, 10. Perhaps the 
hollow in the middle of the forehead below the avagraha 
and ‘above the avashdra* (vi, 10). 
pascima — apara (q.v.), hind quarter of an elephant, ii, 7 
{gdtrapascima, dvandva = gdtrdpara ; see gdtra). 
pdkala, elephant fever, xi, 50. 

°picchumf lobe of an elephant’s ear, or his outer ear, v, 4; vi, 10; 
picchusd-lcarna, ibid., v, 7. The form pinjusa (masc.) oc- 
curs in HA., p. 527, 1. 5. 

^pildta, see s.v. vildga. 

^puccuka, an elephant in the second year, v, 3. 

^putramcdrin, name of some plant, x, 10 (‘making sons move’? 
cf. putramjlva). 

puskara, dual, the end of the elephant’s trunk, i.e., its double 
opening, ii, 2 ; iii, 3 ; v, 8 ; vi, 9 (the gandu^a, q.v., is above 
the p.). 

°pula, a kind of pastry {—pull, pulikd, q.v. in Schmidt), xi, 8. 
pecaka, the part around the root of the elephant’s tail, iii, 2; 
vi, 3, 3 3 (here defined). 

^paittika, afflicted with disease of the gall (humor), xi, 39. 

°pota (‘colt’), an elephant in the second decade, v, 32. — ‘An 
elephant ten years old,’ Apte. 

°potdyita, pple. of denom. from pota (‘boat’? or ‘colt’?), ap- 
plied to an elephant’s roar produced with the lips and 
(or) soft palate, ii, 33. 

^pranidhi, m., direction, method of driving an elephant, xii, 6, 
7, 8. The definition quoted in Schmidt, ankusaprayoga, is 
too narrow; there are three kinds of pranidhi: by speech, 
feet, and hook, xii, 8. 

° pratikarsana, n., pulling back, xii, 21. 

pratimdna, n., a part of the elephant’s face, v, 7 ; vi, 8 (‘below 
the vdhittha^). Said in the lexicons, and in HA., p. 526, 1. 4, 
to be ‘between the tusks.’ 

^pratilomayate, denom. from pratiloma, to respond in a con- 
trary or refractory way (with accus.), viii, 23, 24. 
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^pratyakpy^pd, Achyrantfies aspera, xi, 26, See BE,, s,v. pratydk- 
pu^pl, which is the only form heretofore recorded, though 
-pu^pd is required by Pan. 4, 1, 64, Vartt. 1, Sch. — T reads 
pratyakparni, which is recorded lexically in the same sense. 
^pratyartha-vedana, viii, 23 (defined), or ‘Vedin, xi, 38, of con- 
trary sensitivity. 

°prahar§in, subject to erections (prahar^a) of the penis, v, 9. 
Cf, prahf^tamedhra, v, 11. 

°praMna, m. or n., wasted condition (so Wilson), xi, 39. 

^ proha, a part of the elephant’s body, v, 5, 8, 32; vi, 10. De- 
fined vi, 10, as * between the shoulders, ’ whereas the L, defini- 
tion, quoted BE., would make it a part of the foot ; with this 
cf. talaprohau, parts of the feet, HA., p. 528, 1. 10. 
°phanirja1ca, a kind of basil (tula^hhedah, Ganapati), viii, 8. 
Cf. phanijjha(Jca), marjoram; phcmijjhalcd, according to 
Wilson ^ a kind of basil. ’ 

°phaldphala, good and bad ^ fruits ’ or results, xi, 42. 

°phendyita, pple. of denom. from phena, ‘befoamed,’ applied to 
an elephant’s roar produced in the back of the mouth, ii, 13. 
^harhara, an elephant in the fourth year, v, 5. 
hdla, ‘ infant, ’ an elephant in the first year, v, 2. According to 
L., quoted BE., and Apte, a five-year-old elephant. 
*hildla^'biddla, cat, viii, 6. 

^hilvalca — 'bilva, Aegle marmelos, x, 9. 
hhadra, ‘fair,’ ‘state,’ name of the first ‘caste’ of elephants, 
i, 26, 27 (here defined) ; iv, 6; vi, 3 (measurements) ; xii, 7. 
*makusta, a kind of pulse, Phcuteolus aconitifolius, xi, 36. 
^majjana, an elephant in the eighth year, v, 9. 

^manduJcodara, ‘frog-bellied’ (with protruding, puffy belly), a 
bad physical trait, iii, 1. 

®mad -f pra, to be in the state of must, ix, 9. 
mada, must, ix passim; must-fLmd (flows from various parts 
of the body), ix, 5, 9, 14. See Introduction, sec. 7. 
manda, ‘slow,’ name of the second ‘caste’ of elephants, i, 26, 
28 (here defined), iv, 6; vi, 3 (measurements) ; xii, 7. 
°mayurUikhd, (probably) Celosia cristata (cf. mayurasikhd) , 
X, 10. 

°mastaka, (apparently) the top surface of the kumhha, q.v., ii, 
1; iv, 1; xii, 19. Cf. HA., p. 526, third line from bottom 
(the mastakas are on either side of the vidu, cf. our vi, 7). 
^mdleya, some plant or vegetable product, x, 8, 10 (here md- 
leyd might be the reading) ; cf. mdleyd, L., kind of carda- 
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mrga, ‘deer/ n. of the third ‘caste’ of elephants, i, 26, 29 
(defined); iv, 6; vi, 2, 3 (measurements); xii, 7. 

^mrstiy rubbing down, in dhuli-m., xi, 8 (part of the care of an 
elephant). 

yata, n., guidance of an elephant with the feet, v, 6; yata- 
ydta (see this), viii, 22. 

yditty guidance of an elephant with the goad, viii, 22 (see s.v, 
yata). 

*yugay some drug or medicinal plant (—vrddhiy L.), xi, 12. 
yugally pair (see Schmidt), i, 19. 

^yaudhaj m., ‘martial,’ an elephant in the fifth decade, v, 15. 

In T (p. 158 and passim) yodha. 
rasay broth made of animals ’ flesh, meat soup ; so clearly in xi, 
35, jdngala-rasay jungle-deer broth, cf. HA,y IV, xv, 87 ; also 
xi, 36 (cf. HA.y IV, XV, 99), and probably xi, 7, 32. In xi, 
37, rasay in this sense, is to be understood with prasahhaja- 
lacardnupajo ; this is proved by the closely parallel passage 
UA.y IV, XV, 29, 30. Cf. Apte, s.v. 25. 

*rdmat1iay said (L.) to be asafoetida or Alangium hexapetalumy 
xi, 26. 

^relchdvanty epithet of the best type of elephant driver {yantr)y 
apparently ‘coming up to the scratch,’ ‘giving full satisfac- 
tion’ (cf. relchd = dhhogay s.v. 2 d, in BR.), xii, 3. 

°romay said to mean ‘lotus’ (padma), but only in etymologizing 
on the name Eomapada, xii, 29. 

°roma-nilayaf ‘hair-abode,’ skin {= roma-hhumi) , iv, 2. 

°rohiny growing over, healing (of a wound), v, 9. 
landay seems to be used particularly of the ‘ dung ’ of elephants, 
V, 21; cf. Kaut. Arth.y II, ii. 

°lo1ia-renu = lo1ia-rajaSy iron filings? xi, 26. — T reads loha- 
danda. 

°varsa-gharsin (?), v, 9, if the text is right can hardly mean 
anything but ‘delighting in rain’ {ghrs — hrs, L.y cf. 
ghrsUy ghrsviy RV.). But I suspect that -dharsin is to be 
read, and that the cpd. means something like ‘not yet 
sexually potent’; cf. the next two verses on the gradual be- 
ginnings of virility in elephants, varsa then = semen; for 
dharsin cf. dhar^ay said to mean ‘eunuch,’ and var^a-dharay 
-dharsay ibid. The next word is praharsiUy q.v . — In T occurs 
the variant ve^ta-gharsi (so, for ^^n), which would seem to 
mean ‘rubbing the (tusk) sockets.’ 

°va§d-lobhay m., x, 7, and -vilobhanay x, 1 (cf, also vasd-lo- 
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hhanay x, 7), enticement or seduction by females, a method of 
catching elephants. 

^vaiya, seductive, causing seduction, bringing into subjection 
(with gen.), x, 9, 10 {vasyafijana, a subjugating ointment) ; 
xii, 23 (gaja-v.y subjugating an elephant). 

*vdjigandhd, Fhysalis flexuosa (so L.), xi, 31. 

*vdtika, suffering from disease of the wind (humor), xi, 38. 
*vdyasa, fragrant aloe (?), x, 30. I take this and the following 
cdsa {q-v,)y pattra (some plant with fragrant leaves), and 
nahha (Unguis odoratus)^ all as names of plants; the con- 
text makes it improbable that we should understand 
'feathers and claws of crows and blue jays^ or 'feathers of 
crows and blue jays and Unguis odoratus.* 

^vdyulcumhhay a part of the elephant ^s face, vi, 8 (in the mid- 
dle of the pratimdna). Cf. vdtaTcumhhay L., said to be 'below 
the Jcumbhas* (BR.). Perhaps the small but very prominent 
globes or bosses just above the elephant’s eyes; but this 
would hardly fit the position alleged in reference to the pra- 
timdna, 

^vdrl-lcarmanj operation with a trap pen, a method of catching 
elephants, x, 1. 

*vdhittha, a part of the elephant ’s face, vi, 7, 8. It is below the 
humhhaSy and above the pratimdna^ cf. 7JA,y p. 526, lines 5, 
21, and the Vaijayanti as quoted by Ganapati on our v, 5; 
it is described as ' in the middle of the face. ’ 
viJclca, an elephant in the tenth year, v, 11; said (L,) to be an 
elephant calf, or a twenty-year-old elephant. Occurs Kaut, 
Artd.y Sh.,1 p. 136, line 9 from bottom, evidently in the 
sense of a young elephant. Apte : ‘ a young elephant. ’ 
°vitdnaf a dual part of the elephant’s head, xii, 19 (one of the 
parts to which the hook is applied). Literally 'canopy.’ Ap- 
parently the edge of the mastaica, judging from HA.y p. 
526, third line from bottom, mastalcayor hahihpdr^vayor 
viidne, 

vidUy the furrow in the middle of the top of an elephant’s 
head, between the two humhhaSy v, 4; vi, 7 (defined), xii, 
19 (hook applied to it). 

vilanga = vidanga, fruit of Embelia ribes, a vermifuge, xi, 12, 
17; xii, 23. (See Schmidt.) 

^vildga, a part of the elephant’s face, defined as at the sides 
of the vdhitthay v, 5, 7 ; vi, 8. Cf. HA,, p. 526, 1. 5. The 
term pildta is used instead of this in the Vaijayanti as 
quoted by Ganapati on our v, 5. 
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^vilohhana, adj., fern. seductive, x, 8. 

*vriciraj a plant, genus Boerhavia, ix, 21. Otherwise vrSclva, 
which pw, conjectures should be read for vrSdra; but our 
text confirms the variant ®ra. 

vedana, n., sensitivity (to stimuli of the driver) in an ele- 
phant, viii, 18-25. It is of seven kinds: atyartha, uttdna, 
gamhhlra, anvartha, pratyartha, JcarJcasa, and siddha, 
ve^ta, sockets (of tusks; cf. danta-prave^ta) , v, 16; xi, 21. 
vydla {-hastin), rogue-elephant, iii, 6; xii, 5. 
satadhautaj ^hundred-fold purified,' a technical name for ghee 
prepared by a special process, xi, 6, 34 (sarpisd satadhau- 
tdkhyena ) . 

^sdrihd — sdrivd, n. of two creeping plants, x, 10. 

Slid, vein {^ = sird), xii, 24. Cf. BE,, s.v. 2 sUd. — Or is Hrdh- 
sild here = Hro *sthi, ^ skull ' ? 

°sisu, ‘colt,' an elephant in the seventh year, v, 8. 

^^ailacdra (T, p. 1^7) = dharanidharacara, see chap, i, foot- 
note 20. 

°sla%sm%ka, suffering from disease of the phlegm, xi, 40. 
samyaidksa == samyatendriya, ‘with controlled senses' (see 
aksa), xii, 1. In same meaning Bhag. Pur., IX, ii, 12 (ab- 
surdly rendered in Monier-Williams ‘having the eyes 
closed'! ). 

^samvihdra, sporting together, ix, 2. 

samktrna, ‘mixed,' name of the fourth ‘caste' of elephants, 
i, 26, 30 (defined). 

^samghar^ana, excitement, in tdlu-sam’^, ‘tickling of the palate,' 
itch to feed, i, 38. 

*8amddna, n., ‘bond, binding-place,' a part of the elephant's 
body, V, 5, 8, 14, 15; vi, 11. In vi, 11, said to be ‘above the 
rump, jaghana,* But this is hard to reconcile with the state- 
ments of BA,, p. 528, 1. 4, and p. 529, 1. 5, which indicate 
that samddnahhdga is a lower part of the fore or hind leg; 
this is supported by the definition (L.) in BE., ‘ a part of the 
elephant 's body below the knee. ' Wilson 's and Apte 's state- 
ment that it is ‘the part of the elephant's temple from 
which the must-firnd flows' may be based on a misunder- 
standing of a passage such as our v, 15, which indicates that 
the miwt-fluid flows from the samddna among other places. 
See my Introduction, p. 34. 

^samagra, having the head even (with the withers), see chap, 
i, footnote 20. 
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^samprcLCdra, moving, grazing, ix, 3 (read svecchaydsampracdro 
as cpd.). 

^samplutiy jumping up (on an elephant from behind), xii, 26. 
°sammohana, n., wandering astray, bewildered straying, exile, 
i, 35. 

sdmndhyay a military elephant, viii, 17. So also Kaut, Arth.y 
Sham.,1 p. 96, 1. 4. But for this parallel, and the use of the 
word as an adj. elsewhere (see Schmidt), we might inter- 
pret sdmndhye in viii, 17, as an abstract, ^military service.^ 
^siddha-vedanay of perfect sensitivity, viii, 25 (defined). 
°sindhucdriny river-ranging, i, 29. See chap, i, note 20. 

°fiuvarnay (apparently) water, viii, 16 (see my note ad loc.). 
^suvahdy an unknown plant (cf. suvaha, n. of various plants), 
X, 10. 

°suharay taking hold (or carrying off) well, xi, 40. 

*sthdpanly Clypea heniandifoliay xi, 26. 

sthuldksay either Marge-eyed' or ^nearsighted,' i, 29; see 
chap, i, note 20. Synon 3 mi, stMleJcsana (SY.y I, p. 493, 1. 6). 

hrdsanay diminution,' n. of the seventh and last stage of 
musty ix, 18. Called in Somadeva's Yasastilalca (see 
Schmidt) samhhinnamadamarydddy having penetrated the 
utmost bounds of must.* 



EMENDATIONS OF THE TEXT 


V. 10b, for pratata read patita; see note 47. 

V. 18a, for kata read kara; see note 55. 

VI. 3b, read astau ca hastdh parmdhamdnam ; see note 62. 

e, for etadvi° read ekadvi° ; see note 62. 

VI. lid, for kdla read kald; see Glossary s.v. 

VIII. 21b, read ^vyadhandd; see note 77. 

VIII. 23b, read nigrMtas ca gacchati; see note 79. 

IX. 6b, read ratir dehasya krdntatd (? kdntatd) ; see note 84. 
IX. 14d, read *dhonibandhdt for yo ; see note 91. 

IX. 15e, d, read hanii rathdsvasanghdn dsddito; see note 92. 
IX. 16, read na iayydm for nagarydm in a, and krodhamm with 
V. 1. in d ; see note 93. 

XI. 22a, read janayati for jayati ca; see note 109. 
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Bathing, see Water 
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Cries, see Sounds 
Curtis, M. E., xv 

^Deer^ elephants, see Castes 
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Dirghatapas, 44, 52 
Diseases, 26, 101-104 
Dismounting, 28, 111 


Drivers, 105-106 
Driving, see Guiding 
Durvasas, 48 
Dwfisala, 11-16 

Ears, fraying of edges of, 54 
Elevated parts, 54, 60 
Etymologies, 6, 50-51 
Evans, xi, 10, 24 n, 29-34, 
37-38, 53 n, 63 n, 68 n, 70 n, 
83 n, 85 n, 94 n 
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captured, 59; price of, 73; 
sexual ‘season,’ 31 n; size 
of, 70; used in catching 
males, 16, 20-21, 89-90 
Fighting (see also War), 51, 
56, 66, 76-78 
Fire, see Agni 
Flower, Stanley, 33 n 
Food of elephants, xi, 26, 93- 
101 

Gaits of elephants, 28, 56, 108 
Gautamiya, 62 n 
Glands, 33-37 
Goad, see Hook, Stick 
Govinda Rao, 87 n 
Guiding of elephants, 28, 107- 
111 

GunaSy the three, 6, 76 
Hair, 63 n 

Harrison, R. G., xv, 35 n, 37 n 
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Hoof-slippers, falling off of, 
68 

Hook, use of, 28, 109-111 
Horses, 2 

Humors, the three bodily, 6, 
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Hundley, 31 n 
Hutchinson, G. E., xv 

Jackson, A. V. W., 12 n 
J acobi, 4 n 
Jockeys, 6 
Joints, invisible, 55 

Kalidasa, 4 

Kautiliya, see Artha^stra 
Keeping of elephants, 25-27, 
92-104 
Keith, 1 n 

Kheddah, 18-20, 87 n 
Kherr musth, 30, 37 
Koomeriah, 11-16 

Lexicons, 5 
Life, see Age 
Liquor, 26, 100 
Literature, elephant in, 3-5 

Mahabharata, 47 n 
Manager of elephants, 104 
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able, 8-11, 54-59 
Matsyapurana, 62 n 
Measurements, 24, 69-70 
Medicine, 6, 26, 38, 96-99, 
103-104 
Meerga, 11-16 
Meyer, J. J., xi, 13 n, 26 n 
Mimansa Nyaya Praka^a, 42 n 
* Mountain-ranging ' elephants, 
3, 4n, 49, 50 n 
Mounting elephants, 28, 111 
Must, 29-38, 53, 80-86, et pas- 
sim; advantages of, 81-82; 
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30, 38, 85; kinds of, 37, 82; 
medical treatment, 38, 85, 
94-95; myth of its creation, 

48, 81; places whence flow 

comes, 34-36, 66, 81-82; 

stages of, 37, 82-85 

Nails, see Toenails 
Nooses in catching elephants, 
16-17, 21-22, 90 

Palakapya, 3, 6, 28, 41-44, 46, 
111-112 
Penzer, 34 n 
Pischel, 4 n 
Pitfalls, 17-18, 91 
Poetry, elephants in, 3, 34 
Points of Elephants, see 
Marks 

Price of elephants, 73 

Quarters, elephants of the, 44- 
45, 47-48, 52 

Rajaputriya, 62 n 
Ramayana, xi 
Red parts, 54, 60, 62 
* River-ranging ^ elephants, 4 n, 

49, 50 n 

Rogue elephants, 59, 106 
Romapada, 3, 28, 42, 111-112 
Rucira, 45 

6akuntala, 3, 50 n 
Salt, 97-99 

Samagayana, 42, 45-46 
Sanderson, xi, xii, 9, 11-21, 23, 
30-32, 56 n, 69 n, 87 n 
Sarasvatikanthabharana, 62 n 
‘ Scent ' elephants, 53 
Scrotum, see Testicles 
‘Season,’ sexual, 31 n 
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Seasons of the year, care in, 

27, 99-101 

Sensitivity, 25, 49, 78-79, 102 
Sex (see Female elephants, 
Must ) : sexual potency, 63- 
65 

* Sheen' of elephants, 77 
Sitting on elephants, 28, 108- 
109 

‘Slow' elephants, see Castes 
Somadeva, see Ya^astilaka 
Sounds of elephants, 56-57 
Spots on elephants, 10-11, 54- 
55, 58 

‘State' elephants, see Castes 
Stick, use of. 111 
6ukraniti, x, 50 n, 70 n 
Supervisor of elephants, 105 
Sweat, 36 n, 53 

Testicles, internal, 52-53, 58 
Toenails, 10, 54-55, 57-58 
Trainers of elephants, 6-9, 27- 

28, 105-111 

Trap pen, 16, 18-20, 87-89 


Tusks {passim ) : anointed, 
97 ; falling out, 67-68 ; 
right should be higher than 
left, 54-55, 73 

Varahamihira, x, 50 n, 70 n 
Varuna, 52-53 
Vermifuge, 26, 95, 104 
Vikrama-carita, 4n 

War, 1, 2 n (see also Fight- 

Water, 93, 96-97, 99-101 
White elephants, 11 
Wilson, J. C. a, 31 n, 38 n 
Winternitz, 1 n 

Ya^astilaka, x, 47 n, 48 n, 
50 n, 77 n, 81 n, 83 n, 84 n, 
85 n 

Zimmer, xii-xiv, 13 n, 42 n, 
45 n, 47 n, 52 n, 56 n, 59 n, 
66 n, 73 n, 77 n, 83 n, 84 n, 
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